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THE ACADEMY OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES OF THE COMMUNIST 
PARTY OF THE SOVIET UNION 


MARK G. FIELD 


ABSTRACT 


An Academy of the Social Sciences was founded in the U.S.S.R. in August, 1946, by decree of the De- 
partment of Agitation and Propaganda of the Communist party. It is the highest of a series of institutions 
devoted to the theoretical and ideological training of party members and related personnel. The Academy 
should not be confused with the Higher Party School, whose function is the training of administrative party 
personnel. The Academy is just one aspect of the tightening of ideological and theoretical reins already notice- 


able in 1944 and intensified after 1946. 


Political and social scientists will be in- 
terested in the recent establishment, in the 
Soviet Union, of an Academy of the Social 
Sciences. The Academy of the Social Sci- 
ences of the Central Committee of the All- 
Union Communist Party (bolshevik)* was 
founded by a special decision of the Central 
Committee of the party on August 2, 1946. 
It was established under the supervision of 
the Department of Propaganda and Agita- 
tion of the party, and its activities are being 
reported chiefly in the organ of this depart- 
ment, Kultura i Zhizn. 

The Academy of the Social Sciences con- 
stitutes the highest of a whole series of in- 
stitutions devoted to the theoretical and 
ideological training of party and related 
cadres or personnel. Its position among 
other party institutions for training is 
roughly equivalent to the position of a post- 
graduate university and research center. 

* The exact title of the Academy in Russian is: 


Akademia Obshchestvennykh Nauk pri TsK 
VKP(b). 


The Academy is an organ of the Communist 
party of the Soviet Union and should not be 
confused with the Academy of Sciences of 
the U.S.S.R. (Akademia Nauk S.S.S.R.), 
which is a government institution. So far as is 
known, there are no formal connections be- 
tween the two academies, although many of 
the staff of the Academy of the Social Sci- 
ences are also members of the Academy of 
Sciences of the U.S.S.R. 

It is also necessary to distinguish between 
the Academy of the Social Sciences and the 
Higher Party School, both of which are 
under the direct supervision of the Central 
Committee. That the Academy of the Social 
Sciences and the Higher Party School will 
deal with essentially the same activities was 
indicated in a greeting sent to Stalin by the 
staff members and the students of both the 
Academy and the School, which says in 
part: “The Academy of the Social Sciences 
and the Higher Party School are called upon 
to train ideologically qualified cadres of the- 
oretical workers as well as leaders for Party 
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and Soviet work.’ At the formal opening of 
the Academy, the Academy of Sciences of 
the U.S.S.R. sent the following message to 
the Academy of the Social Sciences and the 
Higher Party School: “The Presidium of the 
Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. is firm- 
ly convinced that the Higher Party School 
and the Academy of the Social Sciences will 
contribute to a great extent to the filling of 
gaps in the social sciences and to the 
strengthening of the ideological front.’’ 

The basic differences between these two 
institutions were defined by A.A. Kuznetsov 
as follows: The Academy of the Social Sci- 
ences will train personnel to work in the 
field of theory for the party, whereas the 
Higher Party School will concentrate on the 
training of administrative, staff, and line 
party cadres for the oblast (regional), krai 
(territorial), and union republican level. 
Thus, for example, a man who is to teach 
Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism in a universi- 
ty or who is to edit a theoretical journal for 
the central or regional party authorities 
would be trained by the Academy; a secre- 
tary for personnel or propaganda agitation 
for a central or local party organization 
would be trained in the Higher Party 
School. An editorial in Bolshevik, the chief 
theoretical organ of the Central Committee 
of the party, defined the general task of the 
Academy of the Social Sciences in the fol- 
lowing terms: “The Academy received as 
its task the training of theoretical workers 
for central Party organizations, and for the 
Party central committees of the union re- 
publics, krai (territorial), and oblast (region- 
al) level, as well as the training of qualified 
teachers for the universities and theoretical 
workers in scientific-research institutes.’’4 

It was further announced that training 
would be given by the Academy in the fol- 
lowing departments or chairs: political 

2 Kultura i Zhizn (“Culture and Life”), No. 14, 
November 7, 1946. 

3 Tbid. 

4“Soviet Social Science at the Present Stage,’ 
Bolshevik, No. 15, August, 1946, p. 9. 

5 Kultura i Zhizn, No. 7, August 30, 1946. 
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economy, economy and policy of foreign 
governments, political science and law, his- 
tory of the U.S.S.R., general history, inter- 
national law, international relations, history 
of the Communist party (bolshevik), dialec- 
tical and historical materialism, history of 
Russian and western European philosophy, 
logic and psychology, and literature and art. 
Sociology and anthropology are not listed. 
The length of the regular course offered by 
the Academy is three years, two of which 
are to be spent in formal studies and the 
third in the preparation of a dissertation on 
a topic selected by the student. The student 
is expected to read 60,000-80,000 pages of 
text in the course of his studies, “to learn 
and familiarize himself with all the basic 
classic and modern works in his specialty.” 
It is also expected that some of the disserta- 
tions will be printed. 

It is indicative of the pressing need for 
trained personnel in the social sciences that 
in November, 1946, the Academy, by deci- 
sion of the Central Committee of the party, 
began to offer a nine-month course for teach- 
ers of the social sciences in the universities. 
Students for such a course were to be select- 
ed among the following: members of the 
Communist party, staff members of univer- 
sities, students in the field of the history of 
the Communist party of the Soviet Union, 
political economists, students of dialectical 
and historical materialism, historians of the 
U.S.S.R., general historians, students of 
jurisprudence, and students of logic and psy- 
chology. Moreover, these students must 
have passed the minimum candidate re- 
quirements and have written part of their 
dissertation. Students taking this special 
course were to finish it and pass their disser- 
tation examinations within nine months.’ 
The first course started on January 15, 1947- 

In November, 1947, it was announced in 
Kultura i Zhizn that this course had been 
completed. Out of a class of one hundred and 
eighty students, one hundred and forty-two, 
or approximately 79 per cent, completed 


6 Tbid., No. 14, November 7, 1946. 
7 Ibid., No. 16, November 30, 1946. 
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their dissertations. Morethan fortystudents, 
or approximately 29 per cent, passed their 
dissertation examination successfully and 
became science degree candidates. Those 
who had failed their examination were given 
until January 1, 1948, to pass it. Many of 
the dissertations were said to be in the proc- 
ess of being printed. Moreover, a large num- 
ber of the graduates of this nine-month 
course were to be appointed to chairs of so- 
cial sciences in universities, in oblast (re- 
gional) and republican party schools, and to 
positions in scientific research institutes.* 

Unfortunately, little information is avail- 
able as to the staff. We know that the direc- 
tor appointed in 1946 was A. V. Mishulin.® 
When, later on, the work of the Academy 
did not meet the approval of the Central 
Committee, he was replaced by A. I. Kova- 
levsky. We know, however, that some well- 
known men participated in the activities of 
the Academy and apparently teach there; 
among others they include: M. B. Mitin, 
0. V. Trakhtenberg, V. S. Kruzhov, P. N. 
Pospelov, L. A. Leontiev, F. N. Fedoseev, 
M. A. Arzhanov, E. N. Burdzhalov, M. F. 
Makarov, S. L. Rubinshtein, A. T. Schneer- 
son, and B. N. Ponomarev. 

The qualifications required of a student 
to enter the Academy of the Social Sciences 
are a completed university education, ex- 
perience in party and party propaganda 
work and in teaching or literary activity, 
and the ability to do scientific work. The 
student is required to take a competitive 
examination at university level on selected 
subjects, more particularly on his elected 
topic of specialization, on the fundamentals 
of Marxism-Leninism, and one foreign lan- 
guage. Applicants are limited to individuals 
below forty years of age. It is important to 
note that the applications for admission 
were to be sent to the Department of Propa- 
ganda and Agitation of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist party, and it is 
likely that the final decision as to the ad- 
mission of students rests with the depart- 
ment. 

8 Ibid., No 32, November 20, 1947. 

9 Ibid., No. 14, November 7, 1946. 


No exact breakdown is known as to the 
social composition of the students of the 
Academy of the Social Sciences. Some infor- 
mation was given, however, by G. F. Alek- 
sandrov,’° formerly head of the Department 
of Propaganda and Agitation, at the formal 
opening of the Academy and the Higher 
Party School. He indicated that among the 
students of the Academy there were more 
than a hundred who had had a great deal of 
experience in party-propaganda activities; 
more than thirty others had been active in 
teaching, mainly in political economy, his- 
tory, philosophy, and Marxism-Leninism, or 
had occupied chairs and given lectures to the 
party “active.” All these students had 
enough background experiences, he con- 
tinued, so that, by attending the Academy 
for a few years, they could broaden their 
knowledge and acquire the required quali- 
ties for dealing with theory. Some details 
were given as to the educational qualifica- 
tions of some of the students. We find that 
sixty-three of them had received a higher de- 
gree in the field of the humanities and that 
sixteen, in addition to higher education, had 
completed a postgraduate course of studies. 
Approximately sixty students had not only 
received higher education but had gone 
through either the Institute of Red Profes- 
sors or the former Higher Party School of 
the Central Committee. The students are of 
Russian, Ukranian, Belorussian, Armenian, 
Lithuanian, Estonian, Kazakh, Uzbek, Kir- 
ghiz, and other nationalities said to be repre- 
sentative of the whole U.S.S.R. Unfortu- 
nately, no more details are available as to 
what percentage of the total each of these 
different nationalities represents, or whether 
the majority of the students come from ur- 
ban or agricultural districts." 

The address of the admission committee 
of the Academy and presumably of the 
Academy itself was given in 1946 as Myuss- 
kaya Pl. 6, Moscow. Later on, in 1947, the 

10 His book, The History of Western European 


Philosophy, was attacked by Zhdanov in the sum- 
mer of 1947. 


1 Kultura i Zhizn, No. 14, November 7, 1946. 
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address of the same committee was given as 
Sadrovo-Kudrinskaya 9, Moscow 1. 

The work of the Academy of the Social 
Sciences was severely criticized in Septem- 
ber, 1948, by the Central Committee of the 
Communist party that had ordered the 
founding of the Academy two years before. 
The Central Committee felt that the Acade- 
my was not Satisfactorily fulfilling the tasks 
assigned to it and that the teaching process 
was organized along incorrect lines. It was 
further charged that the programs of studies 
failed to consider the most important issues 
of the social sciences.” Moreover, the pro- 
grams of the students were declared to be so 
overloaded with reading that they could not 
gain a deep knowledge of the so-called 
‘basic fundamental” sources. Another com- 
plaint was that the students were not being 
supervised and did not receive help from 
members of the staff. Even the social com- 
position of the students was criticized, since 
the Central Committee found that there 
were some who were completely without ex- 
perience in party work and some who had 
failed to master the indispensable theoreti- 
cal knowledge required of all when they en- 
tered the Academy. This theoretical knowl- 
edge apparently refers to the fundamentals 
of Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism. 

The following action was taken by the 
Central Committee: the director (A. V. 
Mishulin) and the assistant director (P. S. 
Cheremery) were replaced by A. I. Kovalev- 
sky and Z. N. Gagarin, respectively. More- 
over, the Central Committee of the party 
imposed the following duties upon the staff 
of the Academy of the Social Sciences: the 
deficiencies remarked in the above-men- 
tioned decision were to be remedied in order 
to assure the training of theoretical workers 
in the most important branches of the social 
sciences for party organizations, scientific 
research institutes as well as universities. 
Moreover, the teaching process was to be re- 
structured to permit more seminars and 
series of lectures on knotty problems of dia- 

12 What the most important issues of the social 


sciences are, was not, however, defined by the Cen- 
tral Committee. 
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lectical and historical materialism. The Cen- 
tral Committee also stressed the point that 
themes for dissertations were to be selected 
from the actual problems of the social sci- 
ences and not from theoretical questions 
having no connection with contemporary 
life. Finally, the Central Committee of the 
party insisted on the proper selection of stu- 
dents to attend the Academy of the Social 
Sciences: they must have had experience in 
party work as well as a good theoretical 
foundation."3 

The concern felt by the party as to the 
proper indoctrination of those who deal in 
the social sciences shows the important po- 
litical aspect of these sciences, more particu- 
larly under a regime which is devoted to 
only one interpretation of them." As Sergius 
Yakobson puts it: 


A report on the progress of research in social 
studies under a totalitarian regime is bound to 
be a story of ever watchful political guidance 
and control... ceaseless conflict between free 
choice and prescribed approach, between inde- 
pendent interpretation of factual sources and 
findings laid down in advance by state and party 
authorities interested not in the facts per se but 
in bolstering the political foundations of the 
regime.*5 


The Academy of the Social Sciences is sig- 
nificant as an important addition to the 
structure of institutions dealing with theo- 
retical questions and is at the same time a 
manifestation of the general tightening of 
ideological reins in the Soviet Union notice- 
able in 1944, and intensified after 1946." 
The Academy may rightly be described as 
the apex of the pyramid of organs dealing 
with propaganda and agitation. Preliminary 


"3 Kultura i Zhizn, No. 26, September 11, 1948. 


4 For a good treatment of this subject see Percy 
E. Corbett, “Postwar Soviet Ideology,’ Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ences, CCLXIII (May, 1949), 45-57. 


8 “‘Postwar Historical Research in the Soviety 
Union,” Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Sciences, CCLXIII (May 1949), 123-33- 


16 See John S. Curtiss and Alex Inkeles, ““Marx- 
ism in the U.S.S.R.—the Recent Revival,” Political 
Science Quarterly, Vol. LXI, No. 3 (September, 1946). 
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reports on the activities of the Academy in- 
dicate that students who are taught there 
are sent to teach all over the Soviet Union 
and that many scholars come to the Acade- 
my either for training or to give an account 
of their research. Sessions at the Academy 
are devoted to contemporary questions as 
well as to questions dealing with Marxism- 
Leninism-Stalinism. 


As an instrument of the Communist par- 
ty, and more particularly of its Department 
of Propaganda and Agitation, the Academy 
of the Social Sciences is to play a paramount 
role in inculcating a proper Marxist view- 
point in the Soviet intelligentsia and indi- 
rectly in the Soviet people. 


RussIAN RESEARCH CENTER 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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THE DIFFUSION OF SEXUAL PSYCHOPATH LAWS 


EDWIN H. SUTHERLAND 


ABSTRACT 


The diffusion of sexual psychopath laws has followed this course: a community is thrown into panic 
by a few serious sex crimes, which are given nation-wide publicity; the community acts in an agitated 
manner, and all sorts of proposals are made; a committee is then appointed to study the facts and to make 
recommendations. The committee recommends a sexual psychopath law as the scientific procedure for 
control of sex crime. This recommendation is consistent with the trend toward treatment policies in 
criminal justice in preference to policies of punishment. 


This paper is an analysis of the diffusion 
of sexual psychopath laws from the point 
of view of collective behavior. Since 1937 
twelve states and the District of Columbia 
have enacted sexual psychopath laws. With 
minor variations they provide that a per- 
son who is diagnosed as a sexual psycho- 
path may be confined for an indefinite 
period in a state hospital for the insane. 
This confinement is not ordered by a crim- 
inal court as a punishment for crime but by 
a probate court for the protection of society 
against persons who are believed to have 
irresistible sexual impulses.* 

Implicit in these laws is a series of 
propositions which have been made ex- 
plicit in an extensive popular literature, 
namely, that the present danger to women 
and children from serious sex crimes is very 
great, for the number of sex crimes is large 
and is increasing more rapidly than any 
other crime; that most sex crimes are com- 
mitted by “sexual degenerates,” “sex 
fiends,” or “sexual psychopaths” and that 
these persons persist in their sexual crimes 
throughout life; that they always give 
warning that they are dangerous by first 
committing minor offenses; that any psy- 
chiatrist can diagnose them with a high de- 
gree of precision at an early age, before 
they have committed serious sex crimes; 

1In some states conviction of a sex crime is a 
prerequisite to the operation of this law. Even in 
this case the significant characteristic of the law 
is that it takes the criminal out of the realm of 


ordinary punishment and treats him as a patient 
with a mental malady. 


and that sexual psychopaths who are diag- 
nosed and identified should be confined as 
irresponsible persons until they are pro- 
nounced by psychiatrists to be completely 
and permanently cured of their malady.? 

Most of these propositions can be dem- 
onstrated to be false and the others ques- 
tionable. More particularly, the concept of 
the “sexual psychopath” is so vague that 
it cannot be used for judicial and adminis- 
trative purposes without the danger that 
the law may injure the society more than 
do the sex crimes which it is designed to 
correct. Moreover, the states which have 
enacted such laws make little or no use of 
them. And there is no difference in the 
trend in rates of serious sex crimes, so far 
as it can be determined, between the states 
which enact such laws and adjoining states 
which do not.® 

These dangerous and futile laws are be- 


2J. Edgar Hoover, “How Safe Is Your Daugh- 
ter?” American Magazine, CXLIV (July, 1947), 
32-33; David G. Wittels, “What Can We Do about 
Sex Crimes?” Saturday Evening Post, CCXXI 
(December 11, 1948), 30 ff.; C. J. Dutton, “Can 
We End Sex Crimes?” Christian Century, XLIV 
(December 22, 1937), 1594-95; F. C. Waldrup, 
“Murder as a Sex Practice,” American Mercury 
(February, 1948), 144-58; Charles Harris, “A New 
Report on Sex Crimes,” Coronet (October, 1947); 
3-9; Howard Whitman, “Terror in Our Cities: 
No. I, Detroit,” Collier’s, November 19, 1949, PP- 
13-15, 64-66. 

8 These appraisals of the sexual psychopath laws 
have been elaborated in my paper in the Journal of 
Criminal Law and Criminology, XL (January- 
February, 1950), 534-54. 
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ing diffused with considerable rapidity in 
the United States. Michigan first enacted 
such a law in 1937.* Illinois followed in 
1938, and California and Minnesota in 
1939. Thus four states have had these laws 
for ten years. In 1943 Vermont passed a 
sexual psychopath law; in 1945 Ohio; in 
1947 Massachuetts, Washington, and Wis- 
consin; in 1948 the District of Columbia; 
and in 1949 Indiana, New Hampshire, and 
New Jersey. They continue to spread, with 
no indication of abatement. What is the 
explanation of this diffusion of laws which 
have little or no merit? 

First, these laws are customarily enacted 
after a state of fear has been aroused in a 
community by a few serious sex crimes 
committed in quick succession. This is 
illustrated in Indiana, where a law was 
passed following three or four sexual at- 
tacks in Indianapolis, with murder in two. 
Heads of families bought guns and watch- 
dogs, and the supply of locks and chains in 
the hardware stores of the city was com- 
pletely exhausted.® 

The sex murders of children are most 
effective in producing hysteria. Speaking 
of New York City in 1937, after four girls 
had been murdered in connection with sex- 
ual attacks, Austin H. MacCormick says: 


For a while it was utterly unsafe to speak to 
a child on the street unless one was well-dressed 
and well-known in the neighborhood. To try to 
help a lost child, with tears streaming down its 
face, to find its way home would in some neigh- 
borhoods cause a mob to form and violence to 
be threatened.® 


The hysteria produced by child murders 
is due in part to the fact that the ordinary 
citizen cannot understand a sex attack on 
a child. The ordinary citizen can under- 
stand fornication or even forcible rape of a 
woman, but he concludes that a sexual at- 
tack on an infant or a girl of six years must 

*This law was declared unconstitutional, but a 
revised law was enacted in 1939. 

5 Time, November 24, 1947, Pp. 29-30. 


®“New York’s Present Problem,” Mental Hy- 
giene, XX (January, 1938), 4-5. 
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be the act of a fiend or maniac. Fear is the 
greater because the behavior is so incom- 
prehensible. 

A protracted man-hunt following a sex 
attack arouses additional fear. The news- 
papers report daily on the progress of the 
chase, and every real or imagined sex at- 
tack, from near and far, is given promi- 
nence. In the case of Fred Stroble in Los 
Angeles in November, 1949, three days 
elapsed between the discovery of the muti- 
lated body of his victim and his capture. A 
description of the crime and of the sus- 
pected criminal was sent to all adjoining 
cities and counties, and blockades were set 
up along the Mexican border. Watches 
were set at hotels, motels, bus stations, 
railway stations, and saloons. Hundreds of 
reports came to the police from Los 
Angeles and from other cities. Timid old 
men were pulled off streetcars and taken 
to police stations for identification, and 
every grandfather was subject to suspicion. 
The body of a drowned man, recovered 
from the ocean, was at first reported to be 
Stroble. The history of Stroble’s molesta- 
tions of other girls was reported. A detailed 
description of seven other cases of sex 
murders of girls in Los Angeles since 1924 
was published. At the end of the week, 
twenty-five other cases of molestations of 
girls in Los Angeles had been reported to 
the Los Angeles police.” After three days it 
appeared that Stroble had gone to Ocean 
Park, on the edge of Los Angeles, and had 
stayed in hotels there. He then returned to 
Los Angeles with the intention of surren- 
dering to the police. He went into a bar 
after alighting from a bus and was recog- 
nized and pointed out to a policeman. The 
picture of the policeman who made the 
arrest was published in scores of newspa- 
pers over the United States as the “cap- 
turer of the sex fiend.” After his capture, 
other details of the case and of related 
cases kept the community in a state of 
tension. As soon as the district attorney 


7 “Molestation” is a weasel word and can refer 
to anything from rape to whistling at a girl. 
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secured from Stroble an account of the 
manner of the murder, he went to the as- 
sembled reporters and repeated the story, 
“with beads of sweat standing on his face 
and neck.” The psychiatrist’s diagnosis of 
Stroble was published: he loved this little 
girl because he was a timid and weak old 
man, insufficiently aggressive to approach 
grown women; the murder of the girl was 
merely an incident due to fear of being 
caught and punished. 

Fear is seldom or never related to statis- 
tical trends in sex crimes. New York City’s 
terror in.1937 was at its height in August, 
although that was not the month when sex 
crimes reached their peak. The number of 
sex crimes known to the police of New 
York City was 175 in April, 211 in May, 
159 in August, and 177 in September.® 
Ordinarily, from two to four spectacular 
sex crimes in a few weeks are sufficient to 
evoke the phrase “sex crime wave.” 

Fear is produced more readily in the 
modern community than it was earlier in 
our history because of the increased pub- 
licity regarding sex crimes. Any spectacular 
sex crime is picked up by the press associa- 
tions and is distributed to practically all 
the newspapers in the nation; in addition, 
it is often described in news broadcasts. 
Then weekly and monthly journals publish 
general articles on sex crimes. All this pro- 
duces a widespread uneasiness which, given 
a few local incidents, readily bursts into 
hysteria. 

Although this condition of fear has been 
found in all the states prior to the enact- 
ment of their sexual psychopath laws, it is 
not a sufficient explanation of the laws. 
For generations communities have been 
frightened by sex crimes and have not 
enacted sexual psychopath laws. In the 
present generation the states which have 
not enacted sexual psychopath laws have 
had similar fears. 

A second element in the process of de- 

8 Citizens’ Committee for the Control of Crime 
in New York, “Sex Crimes in New York City,” 
quoted in Journal of Criminal Law and Criminol- 
ogy, XXIX (May, 1938), 143-44. 
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veloping sexual psychopath laws is the agi- 
tated activity of the community in con- 
nection with the fear. The attention of the 
community is focused on sex crimes, and 
people in the most varied situations en- 
visage dangers and see the need of and 
possibility for their control. When a news 
broadcaster, in connection with the Stroble 
case, expressed the belief over the radio 
that something should be done, he received 
more than two hundred telegrams agreeing 
with him. The mother of the murdered girl 
demanded punishment for the daughter of 
Stroble, who had harbored him without 
notifying the parents of girls in the neigh- 
borhood that he was a dangerous criminal. 
A woman spoke in condemnation of strip- 
tease and other lewd shows as stimulating 
sex fiends and demanded that they be 
closed. Letters to the editors demanded 
that sex criminals be castrated; others rec- 
ommended whipping. The City Council of 
Los Angeles adopted a resolution demand- 
ing that the legislature of the state be 
called in special session to enact laws which 
would punish sex crimes more severely and 
would make sex criminals ineligible for 
parole. The attorney-general of the state 
sent a bulletin to all sheriffs and police 
chiefs urging them to enforce strictly the 
laws which required registration of all sex 
criminals. The judiciary committee of the 
state legislature appointed a subcommittee 
to study the problem of sex crimes and to 
make recommendations to a special session 
of the legislature. The superintendent of 
city schools urged, among other things, 
that sex offenders who loitered around the 
schools should be prosecuted. The grand 
jury met and started a general investiga- 
tion of sex crimes. The Juvenile Protec- 
tive Committee urged an appropriation of 
$50,000 for medical and clinical treatment 
of sex offenders, and the County Probation 
Department energetically requested the au- 
thorizing of a psychiatric clinic for the 
study and supervision of sex offenders. It 
was reported that some psychiatrists in the 
city opposed these suggestions for psychiat- 
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ric clinics as “socialized medicine” and 
“statism.” 

In the meantime, organization developed 
in other directions. The sheriff’s office set 
up a special detail on sex offenses, with a 
staff to co-ordinate all police activities on 
sex Offenses in the county. The Parent- 
Teacher Association sponsored mass meet- 
ings, with blanks on which interested per- 
sons could enrol as members of an organi- 
zation which would continue its efforts until 
effective action for control of sex crimes 
was taken. At the first mass meeting, at- 
tended by about eight hundred people, 
speakers were scheduled to explain the 
existing laws and procedures and to sug- 
gest programs for improvement. The news 
of the Stroble crime and of subsequent 
events was carried over the nation by the 
press associations and produced national 
reactions. J. Edgar Hoover was quoted as 
calling for an all-out war against sex crimi- 
nals. The Associated Press’s science editor 
wrote a syndicated column on the views 
of leaders in the nation regarding methods 
of controlling sex crimes. 

The third phase in the development of 
these sexual psychopath laws has been the 
appointment of a committee. The commit- 
tee gathers the many conflicting recommen- 
dations of persons and groups of persons, 
attempts to determine “facts,” studies pro- 
cedures in other states, and makes recom- 
mendations, which generally include bills 
for the legislature. Although the general 
fear usually subsides within a few days, 
a committee has the formal duty of follow- 
ing through until positive action is taken. 
Terror which does not result in a commit- 
tee is much less likely to result in a law. 
The appointment of a committee is a con- 
ventional method of dealing with any prob- 
lem. Even during the recent agitations in 
California and Michigan, which have had 
sexual psychopath laws for ten years, com- 
mittees have been appointed to study sex 
crimes and to make recommendations. 

These committees deal with emergen- 
cies, and their investigations are relatively 
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superficial. Even so, the community some- 
times becomes impatient. Before a com- 
mittee appointed by the Massachusetts 
legislature had had time for even a super- 
ficial investigation, the impatient legisla- 
ture enacted a sexual psychopath law. The 
committee report several months later rec- 
ommended that the statute which had just 
been enacted should be repealed on the 
ground that sex crimes should not be con- 
sidered apart from the general correctional 
system of the state.® Similarly, the legis- 
lature of New Jersey enacted a sexual 
psychopath law in 1949 and also appointed 
a committee to investigate sex crimes and 
to suggest a policy. In New York City, on 
the other hand, the mayor took certain 
emergency actions in 1937 and did not 
appoint a committee until several months 
after the crisis. This committee made a 
very thorough study of all sex crimes in 
New York City in the decade 1930-39 and 
did not report for two or three years. The 
result was that New York State did not 
enact a sexual psychopath law; and, in 
fact, the committee was divided in its rec- 
ommendation that such a law should be 
enacted. 

In some states, at the committee stage 
of the development of a sexual psychopath 
law, psychiatrists have played an impor- 
tant part. The psychiatrists, more than 
any others, have been the interest group 
back of the laws. A committee of psychia- 
trists and neurologists in Chicago wrote the 
bill which became the sexual psychopath 
law of Illinois; the bill was sponsored by 
the Chicago Bar Association and by the 
state’s attorney of Cook County and was 
enacted with little opposition in the next 
session of the state legislature.1° In Minne- 


® Massachusetts, “Report of the Commission for 
Investigation of the Prevalence of Sex Crimes,” 
House Reports, Nos. 1169 and 2169, 1948. 


10 W. S. Stewart, “Concerning Proposed Legis- 
lation for the Commitment of Sex Offenders,” John 
Marshall Law Quarterly, III (March, 1938), 407- 
21; W. H. Haines, H. R. Hoffman, and H. A. Esser, 
“Commitments under the Criminal Sexual Psycho- 
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sota all of the members of the governor’s 
committee except one were psychiatrists. 
In Wisconsin the Milwaukee Neuropsychi- 
atric Society shared in pressing the Mil- 
waukee Crime Commission for the enact- 
ment of a law. In Indiana the attorney- 
general’s committee received from the 
American Psychiatric Association copies 
of all of the sexual psychopath laws which 
had been enacted in other states. 

Such actions by psychiatrists are con- 
sistent in some respects with their general 
views. Most psychiatrists assert that seri- 
ous sex.crimes are the result of mental 
pathology, although few of them would 
make such unqualified statements as that 
attributed to Dr. A. A. Brill at the time of 
the panic in New York City in 1937: “Sex 
crimes are committed only by people of 
defective mentality. All mental defectives 
have either actual or potential sex abnor- 
malities.”!1 Also, psychiatrists almost with- 
out exception favor the view that criminals 
should be treated as patients. Moreover, 
since the sexual psychopath laws usually 
specify that the diagnosis for the court 
shall be made by psychiatrists, they have 
an economic interest in the extension of 
this procedure. 

While psychiatrists have often played an 
important part in the promotion of sexual 
psychopath laws, many prominent psychia- 
trists have been forthright in their oppo- 
sition to them. They know that the sexual 
psychopath cannot be defined or identified. 
Probably most of the psychiatrists in the 
nation have been indifferent to legislation; 
they have exerted themselves neither to 
promote nor to oppose enactment. 

The function of the committee is to or- 
ganize information. The committee, deal- 
ing with emergency conditions, customarily 


path Law in the Criminal Court of Cook County, 
Illinois,” American Journal of Psychiatry, CV (No- 
vember, 1948), 422. 


11 Quoted in Time, August 23, 1937, pp. 42-44. 
If the Kinsey Report is trustworthy, all males, 
whether defective or not, “have either actual or 
potential sex abnormalities.” 
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takes the information which is available. 
Much of this has been distributed through 
popular literature, which contains the series 
of propositions outlined above. The latter 
are customarily accepted without firsthand 
investigation by the committee and are 
presented to the legislature and the public 
as “science.” Although these propositions 
are all false or questionable, they have 
nevertheless been very effective in the dif- 
fusion of the laws. Bills are presented to 
the legislature with the explanation that 
these are the most enlightened and effec- 
tive methods of dealing with the problem 
of sex crimes and that the states which 
have sexual psychopath laws have found 
them effective. Very little discussion occurs 
in the legislature. When the bill for the 
District of Columbia was presented in Con- 
gress, the only question asked was whether 
this bill, if enacted, would weaken or 
strengthen the sex laws; the questioner 
was satisfied with a categorical reply that 
the bill would strengthen them.!2 

The law is similarly presented to the 
public as the most enlightened and effec- 
tive method of dealing with sex offenders. 
After the sexual psychopath bill had been 
drafted in Indiana, the Indianapolis Star 
had the following editorial: 


Indiana today is one step nearer an enlight- 
ened approach to the growing menace of sex 
crimes. A proposed new law to institutionalize 
sexual psychopathics until pronounced perma- 
nently recovered has been drafted by a special 
state citizens’ committee which helped the 
attorney general’s office to study the problem. 
. .. Such a law should become a realistic, prac- 
tical answer to the sex crime problem. This type 
of legislation has succeeded elsewhere and is 
long overdue in Indiana.18 


The diffusion of sexual psychopath laws, 
consequently, has occurred under the fol- 
lowing conditions: a state of fear devel- 
oped, to some extent, by a general, nation- 
wide popular literature and made explicit 


12 Congressional Record, XCIV (April 26, 1948), 
4886. 


13 December 8, 1948. 
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by a few spectacular sex crimes; a series 
of scattered and conflicting reactions by 
many individuals and groups within the 
community; the appointment of a commit- 
tee, which in some cases has been guided 
by psychiatrists, which organizes existing 
information regarding sex crimes and the 
precedents for their control and which pre- 
sents a sexual psychopath law to the legis- 
lature and to the public as the most scien- 
tific and enlightened method of protecting 
society against dangerous sex criminals. 
The organization of information in the 
name of science and without critical ap- 
praisal seems to be more invariably related 
to the emergence of a sexual psychopath 
law than is any other part of this genetic 
process. 

The most significant reason for the spe- 
cific content of the proposals of these com- 
mittees—treatment of the sex criminal as a 
patient—is that it is consistent with a gen- 
eral social movement.’* For a century or 
more two rival policies have been used in 
criminal justice. One is the punitive policy; 
the other is the treatment policy. The treat- 
ment policy is evidenced by probation, pa- 
role, the indeterminate sentence, the juve- 
nile court, the court clinic, and the facili- 
ties in correctional institutions for edu- 
cation, recreation, and religion. The treat- 
ment policy has been gaining, and the puni- 
tive policy has been losing, ground. 

The trend toward treatment and away 
from punishment is based on cultural 
changes in the society. The trend away 
from punishment in criminal justice is con- 
sistent with the trend away from punish- 
ment in the home, the school, and the 
church. The trend toward treatment is con- 
sistent with a general trend toward scien- 
tific procedures in other fields, as illus- 
trated by medicine, with its techniques of 
diagnosis and with treatment and preven- 
tion based on scientific knowledge of the 


14See Herbert Blumer, “Social Movements,” 
chap. xxiii in New Outline of the Principles of 
Sociology, edited by A. M. Lee (New York: Barnes 
& Noble, 1946). 


causes of disease. The trend away from 
punishment toward treatment is not, how- 
ever, based on a demonstration that treat- 
ment is more effective than punishment in 
protecting society against crime, for no 
such demonstration is available. Also, the 
fact that the trend in punishment is con- 
sistent with trends in other aspects of cul- 
ture is not an adequate explanation of the 
trend in punishment. A general theory of 
social change must include more than a 
showing that one part of a culture changes 
consistently with other parts of a culture. 

Not only has there been a trend toward 
individualization in treatment of offenders, 
but there has been a trend also toward 
psychiatric policies. Treatment tends to be 
organized on the assumption that the crimi- 
nal is a socially sick person; deviant traits 
of personality, regarded as relatively per- 
manent and generic, are regarded as the 
causes of crime. Since the time of Lom- 
broso, at least, the logic of the typological 
schools of criminology has remained con- 
stant, while the specific trait used as the ex- 
planation of criminal behavior has changed 
from time to time. The first school held 
that criminals constitute a physical type, 
either epileptoid or degenerate in charac- 
ter; the second, that they are feeble- 
minded; the third, and current, school 
holds that criminals are emotionally un- 
stable. All hold that crime can be caused 
only by a mental pathology of some type. 
The professionally trained persons other 
than lawyers who are employed in the 
field of criminal justice, whether as social 
workers, psychologists, psychiatrists, or so- 
ciologists, tend toward the belief that emo- 
tional traits are the explanation of crime. 
This conclusion likewise has not been dem- 
onstrated, and the body of evidence in con- 
flict with the conclusion is increasing. 

A specific aspect of this trend toward 
treatment of offenders as patients is the 
provision for psychotic and feeble-minded 
criminals. When such persons do the things 
prohibited by criminal law, they may be 
held to be irresponsible from the legal 
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point of view and may still be ordered to 
confinement in institutions for the protec- 
tion of society. All the states have some 
provision for psychotic criminals, and sev- 
eral have provisions for feeble-minded crim- 
inals. In some European nations the pro- 
visions for psychotic and feeble-minded 
criminals have been expanded and general- 
ized under the name of “social security” 
laws: some have included sexual criminals 
under their social security measures, and 
the latter are the direct precedents for 
the sexual psychopath laws of the United 
States. 

One of the questions in criminal law has 
been the criterion of responsibility. The 
courts have generally held that “knowl- 
edge of right and wrong” is the most satis- 
factory criterion. The psychiatrists have 
generally opposed this; they have argued 
that 90 per cent of the inmates of state 
hospitals for the insane can distinguish 
right from wrong but are, nevertheless, 
legally irresponsible. The important con- 
sideration, they argue, is that the psychotic 
person has impulses which he cannot con- 
trol and that “irresistible impulse” should 
be substituted for “knowledge of right and 
wrong” as the criterion. The psychiatrists, 
howevei, have not been able to make their 
criterion clear cut for practical purposes. 

The trend away from punishment and 
toward treatment of criminals as patients 

is to some extent a “paper” trend. Laws 
’ are enacted which provide for treatment 
rather than punishment; but the treatment 
goes on within a framework of punishment, 
and in many respects the punitive policies 
continue, despite changes in legislation. 
Probation, for instance, is upheld from the 
constitutional point of view as a suspension 
of punishment rather than as a method 
co-ordinate with punishment and is re- 
garded by some persons as effective pri- 
marily because of the threat implied in it 
that punishment will follow violation of 
probation. 

The sexual psychopath laws are con- 
sistent with this general social movement 
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toward treatment of criminals as patients. 
Some laws define sexual psychopaths as 
“patients”; they provide for institutional 
care similar to that already provided for 
psychotic and feeble-minded criminals; 
they substitute the criterion of “irresistible 
impulse” for the criterion of “knowledge 
of right and wrong”; and they reflect the 
belief that sex criminals are psychopathic. 
The consistency with a general social move- 
ment provides a part of the explanation of 
the diffusion of sexual psychopath laws. 
In the United States the connection be- 
tween the enactment of sexual psychopath 
laws and the development of treatment 
policies is, at best, vague and loose. This 
is obvious from a consideration of the dis- 
tribution of the laws. Three New England 
states, one Middle Atlantic state, and two 
Pacific Coast states have passed such laws; 
but the remainder—half of all the states 
with sexual psychopath laws—are in the 
North Central region. These laws, in fact, 
have been enacted in a solid block of North 
Central states: Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. On 
the other hand, no state in the southern, 
South Central, or Mountain regions has a 
sexual psychopath law. These regions also 
are less committed to treatment policies 
than are the regions which have sexual 
psychopath laws. While this association 
may be found when large regions are com- 
pared, it is not found when specific states 
are compared; New York State, for in- 
stance, has had an extensive development 
of treatment policies but no sexual psycho- 
path law. Similarly, the states which have 
sexual psychopath laws are not differenti- 
ated clearly from states which do not have 
such laws by any statistical variable which 
has been discovered: they are not differ- 
entiated by the rate of rape, by the racial 
composition of the population, by the pro- 
portion of immigrants in the population, by 
the sex ratio in the population, or by the 
extent of industrialization or urbanization. 
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THE PROBLEM OF LEADERSHIP: AN INTERDISCIPLINARY APPROACH 


RICHARD T. MORRIS AND MELVIN SEEMAN* 


ABSTRACT 


A paradigm for the analysis of leadership is presented. The model stresses the fact that the group and in- 
dividual variables commonly examined in leadership studies may be viewed in five ways: as results of the 
leader’s behavior; as concomitants, determiners, or conditioners of the leader’s behavior; and as criteria for 
evaluation. Ten major questions about leadership are stated in the paradigm, and their application to 


research is illustrated. 


The demand for effective leadership has 
been intensified in our society in recent 
years. Training and research programs de- 
veloped during the war to improve the qual- 
ity of military leadership have been con- 
tinued and expanded. Industries have insti- 
tuted programs to improve the effectiveness 
of supervisors, and in international as well 
as domestic affairs the call for leadership of 
high caliber has been abundantly expressed. 
Yet those who are leaders today or who 
train leaders must act on the basis of what 
remains largely a series of ad hoc maxims 
unsupported by either sound theory or em- 
pirical data. 

Adequate research on this critical prob- 
lem calls for the combined resources of the 
social sciences. For even the simplest defini- 
tion of a leader, i.e., an individual influenc- 
ing group effectiveness, indicates the need 
to study the attributes of groups—group 
morale, integration, and productivity—as 
well as the attributes of individuals—moti- 
vations, aspirations, and perceptions. We 
need, therefore, to explore in operational 
terms the meaning of interdisciplinary inte- 
gration and to develop a theoretical frame- 
work incorporating the viewpoints and ap- 
proaches of the several disciplines. This pa- 


* This paper was co-operatively produced by the 
Ohio State Leadership Studies, whose staff includes, 
in addition to the authors: executive director, Car- 
roll L. Shartle, Personnel Research Board; associate 
directors, Alvin E. Coons, department of economics, 
and Ralph M. Stogdill, department of psychology; 
research associate, John K. Hemphill, department of 
psychology; research consultant, Donald T. Camp- 
bell, department of psychology; research assistant, 
Charles M. Westie, department of sociology. 


per is largely concerned with the latter; it 
presents a framework for research on leader- 
ship. 

A word about the operational nature of 
the interdisciplinary program from which 
this framework emerged may be helpful. 
Three major areas of integration have been 
feasible: conceptual integration, approach 
integration, and technique integration. 

Conceptual integration, in the Ohio 
State Leadership Studies program, has not 
involved the development of an initial com- 
prehensive theory which serves as a mold 
for individual research projects. It has, 
rather, come about largely through the ex- 
change of new and useful ways of viewing 
from the standpoint of one discipline a con- 
cept which has become standard in another. 
Thus, the concept of “status” as tradition- 
ally used in sociology carries a new meaning 
when the statuses for which individuals 
strive are viewed, as they are in the psychol- 
ogy of motivation, as systems of punishment 
and reward. 

Approach integration refers to the widen- 
ing of research perspectives. Gains have 
come in studies of executive leadership, for 
example, from the sociological emphasis on 
the larger cultural context as a crucial inter- 
pretive factor. Similarly, the social psycholo- 
gist’s theories of social perception and the 
building of group norms have been useful 
to the economist who is concerned with ex- 
ecutive compensation or with an analysis of 
the differentially perceived economic goals 
of an organization. 

Technique integration refers to the dis- 
tinctive contributions of the several disci- 
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plines in research methodology. Perhaps 
the most important methodological differ- 
ence demanding integration has been the 
empiricist versus the theorist approach to 
problem design: the former advocates rela- 
tively little a priori system (hypotheses, 
orientations, etc.), and the latter calls for a 
statement of a theoretical frame of research. 
Though these two viewpoints are not neces- 
sarily functions of the discipline from which 
the investigator comes, useful cross-pressure 
between them has been brought about in our 
program by the circumstance that the 
research men have been trained in various 


fields. 


THE OVER-ALL FRAMEWORK 


With this interdisciplinary thinking as 
background, individual staff members en- 
gaged in our study of leadership were left 
free to conceptualize and implement their 
own research projects; but it was deemed 
desirable to make explicit a general co-ordi- 
nating framework for the work as a whole. 

The accompanying chart, which summa- 
rizes our conception of the study of leader- 
ship, was developed to serve this integrative 
function. It provides a rough map of the 
areas we are now studying, suggests duplica- 
tions and lacunae both in problem and in 
methodology in the present studies, and 
helps to preserve a maximum of connection 
among the several studies as they are modi- 
fied and expanded in the light of new data. 

This chart, “‘A Paradigm for the Study of 
Leadership,” is useful for ordering previous 
studies in the field as well as current studies. 
An analysis in terms of the chart framework, 
for example, of the studies reviewed by Stog- 
dill? readily demonstrates the imbalance in 
kinds of variables, leader-designation pro- 
cedures, and leadership definitions which 
have characterized many studies of leader- 
ship in the past. The chart may also be 
profitably used as a model for studies of 
other behavioral phenomena, such as crimi- 


2Ralph M. Stogdill, ‘‘Personal Factors Asso- 
ciated with Leadership: A Survey of the Literature,” 
Journal of Psychology, XXV (1948), 37-71. 
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nal behavior, political behavior, and the like, 

The whole design poses, as the major 
problem, the discovery of the relation of 
group and individual factors to differentials 
in leader behavior. These relations may be 
of several types. In the first place, they may 
be demonstrated to be causal in nature or 
to be simply concomitant. The causal type 
of relation may be either that group factors 
result from given behavior of the leader or 
that group factors determine the leader’s 
behavior. Thus, for example, we may docu- 
ment the fact that given types of informal 
sociometric patterns among subordinates 
(4D in the chart) are the result of certain 
kinds of leader behavior (arrow 8-a), that 
these sociometric patterns determine leader 
behavior (6-a), or simply that the given 
leader behavior and sociometric pattem 
coexist (7-a). 

Though difficult to derive, it is the causal 
type of finding which is in one sense most © 
crucial, since it bears directly upon the mest 
critical hypothesis—usually assumed rather 
than tested—that the behavior of the 
“leader” does in fact make a difference in 
his group. 

In addition to being viewed as causally 
or concomitantly related to leader behavior, 
the group and individual factors may be 
viewed as conditioners of relationships be- 
tween given leader behavior and other fac- , 
tors (9). Thus, the relation between a given 
mode of behavior in the leader, e.g., high 
dominance (3C), and a given group result, 
e.g., high group morale (4B), may be condi- 
tioned by such group or individual factors 
as the extent of by-passing of the formal 
structure (4D) or how long the leader has 
been in that position (5G). 

Further, the group and individual factors 
may be viewed as criteria for the evaluation 
of leadership (ro-a and 1o-b). The question 
of criteria for effectiveness is, of course, cru- 
cial and one on which little progress has 
been made. It is useful methodologically to 
state clearly in the chart that one may 
evaluate by using specified group effects (or 
concomitancies) of leader behavior as cri- 
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teria or by using ratings of the individual 
leader. 

One of the major points of the chart, in 
short, is that a given group or individual fac- 
tor may be viewed in five ways in its rela- 
tion to leader behavior: as result, concomi- 
tancy, determiner, conditioner, or criterion. 
The classification of a given variable as a 
group factor, individual factor, or leader 
behavior is a heuristic rather than an in- 
herent categorical one. For example, though 
the communication system of the group 
finds its place here under the group factors 
(4G), it may also be examined as an aspect 
of leader behavior when we ask: How much 
and in what ways does the leader communi- 
cate with the group members? 


THE PARADIGM IN DETAIL 


1. Who is the leader?3—This question has 
been classically answered in simple fashion: 
the leader is the individual who holds a 
leader’s office. The leader of a business or- 
ganization is the president; the leader of an 
army is the general; and so on. This is shown 
to be inadequate when more analytical defi- 
nitions of “leader” are explored. For exam- 
ple, the leader may be designated as the in- 
dividual who exercises more, or more impor- 
tant, influence than any other member; or 
the individual named by the group as leader; 
or the individual who exercises most influ- 
ence in the setting or achievement of the 
goals of the group—to name but a few of 
the many definitions. As these and other 
definitions are used, it becomes necessary 
to develop greater awareness of the sig- 
nificance of different procedures for the 
designation of leaders. 

To a large extent, the method used to 
date in the various studies made by the staff 
has been the selection of individuals in high 
office as persons to examine for leadership 
(without assuming that these individuals 
are, in fact, leaders in terms of the more 


3 The number of each of the ten questions in this 
section corresponds to a number in the chart. Thus, 
“*1, Who is the leader?” corresponds to box 1 in the 
chart, ‘‘Definition of the Leader.” 
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operational definition, suggested above), 
This is partly because the studies have been 
carried on in highly organized groups: in the 
navy, in industry, and in educational sys- 
tems. When studies are made in less struc- 
tured situations, it is especially important to 
employ other methods, such as sociometric 
choice, detailed observational techniques, 
analysis of reputational data, past-decision- 
making, patterns of influence, and the like. 

It should not be assumed that the nature 
of the group under investigation will entirely 
determine how the leader is to be designated. 
This is also a function of the theory and 
definition of leadership involved. It is possi- 
ble, by one definition, to designate as 
“leader” the individual in high office who 
has been chosen for study; while, by another 
definition , we cannot call him “leader” until 
he has demonstrably made a difference in 
the group, i.e., has exercised influence. The 
problem of designating the leader is of cru- 
cial concern in the study of leadership, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that the office- 
holder as leader is a common stereotype in 
our culture. If this stereotype is uncritically 
carried over into research, it can severely 
restrict the applicability of leadership data 
to more general problems of social structure 
and social control. 

2. What is defined as leader behavior?— 
The individual designated as leader behaves 
in accordance with the demands of many 
roles in addition to that of leader. Clearly 
some of his behavior is to be considered as 
leader behavior and some is not. From one 
point of view it might be said that whatever 
the leader does in the execution of his posi- 
tion, or in the fulfilment of his expected role, 
is leader behavior per se. This distinction is 
operationally quite hard to draw—perhaps 
rigorous discipline of his children is expected 
in the leader and is evaluated by group 
members as an integral part of his leader- 
ship. It is also possible to extend the defini- 
tion of leader behavior to include all the be- 
havior of the individual selected as leader. 
Or, again, leader behavior may be defined 
as any behavior that makes a difference in 
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the behavior of the group. In the latter 
case what is to be defined as leader behavior 
cannot be established a priori but can be 
operationally defined only after correlations 
have been established between what the 
designated individual does and the resultant 
group behavior. In any event, it seems essen- 
tial, as methodologies of observation are 
worked out, to establish theoretically the 
limits of the phenomena to be observed. 

3. How is leader behavior to be described 
and analyzed?—Careful description of leader 
behavior has rarely been achieved in pre- 
vious studies. The focus, for the most part, 
has been on either leader evaluation or on 
the traits of leaders, while the leader’s be- 
havior has been largely ignored. Thus, the 
typical study of traits has been concerned 
with such questions as: Do leaders, com- 
pared with nonleaders, exhibit higher I.Q.’s, 
greater personal security, etc.? In the eval- 
uation studies, the investigations have again 
by-passed section 3 of the paradigm, exami- 
ning, for example, the relation between the 
leader’s effectiveness as rated by the group 
and the leader’s emotional stability, scholar- 
ship, or extraversion. 

The staff of the Ohio State Leadership 
Studies has made the description of leader 
behavior one of its chief responsibilities. In- 
struments designed to observe and analyze 
the behavior of leaders are being developed. 
We have found it useful to think in terms of 
the what and how of leader behavior: on 
what organizational functions does the 
leader spend his time, and how does he 
perform these functions? Is he dominant? 
separated from the group? 

Who shall describe the leader’s behavior? 
The description may be made by the leader 
himself, by his subordinates, by his peers, 
by his superiors, or by the investigator, 


4Ralph M. Stogdill and Carroll L. Shartle have 
described some of the methods already developed for 
this type of analysis; cf. their ‘“Methods for Deter- 
mining Patterns of Leadership Behavior in Relation 
to Organization Structure and Objectives,” Journal 
of Applied Psychology, XXXII (1948), 286-91; and 
Shartle, ‘‘Leadership and Executive Performance,” 
Personnel, XXV (1949), 370-80. 


either as a participant observer or otherwise. 
The methods currently being used are listed 
in the chart: all may be applied to obtain 
descriptions of leader behavior from the en- 
tire range of personnel listed above. One of 
the instruments currently being analyzed 
(3K) contains one hundred and fifty items 
describing leader behavior in terms of nine 
categories (3C), calling for responses by the 
leader himself, his subordinates, and others.s 
This instrument can also be used to explore 
leadership ideologies (What should an ideal 
leader do?). 

4-5. What group and individual factors 
are significant for leader behavior ?—The cate- 
gory “group factors” refers to the charac- 
teristics of the group in which the individual 
designated as leader exercises the function of 
leader. These factors are distinguished from 
“individual factors” in that the latter refer 
to the characteristics of the individual desig- 
nated as leader. The variables listed in these 
two sections of the chart are suggestive 
rather than exhaustive.® 

In our own studies the effort has been 
made to sample broadly in these two areas, 
with each project centering upon a different 
type of group or individual factor as it 
relates to leadership. Four major types of 
variable have been focused upon for present 
study: 

a) A job analysis and organizational structure 
approach, in which the central effort is 
upon describing what leaders actually do 
(3A and 3B); and on how this is related to 

5 A mimeographed staff report on this instrument 
indicates that the original one hundred and fifty 
items, classified into nine categories of leader be- 
havior (including domination, organization, initia- 
tion, etc.) can be reduced by factor analysis to three 
major components: goal-attainment behavior, main- 


tenance of membership character, and member-in- 
teraction facilitation. 

6 “*External situational factors” are listed in two 
places (4M and 5J), though it would be possible to 
make a separate box for them. Reference here is 
made to such factors, external to the group or in- 
dividual per se, as conditions of war, extreme heat, 
etc. They are included under group and individual 
factors on the assumption that their bearing on 
leader behavior is mediated through whatever effect 
they may have on these factors. 
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organizational structure, e.g., informal 

work patterns (4D), or echelon level (4C). 

b) A communications and leader effectiveness 
approach, in which are examined, first, the 
relation of leader effectiveness to specific 
leader differences, e.g., the ability to esti- 
mate group opinion (5£); and, second, the 
relation among multiple criteria for effec- 
tiveness, e.g., high group morale (zo-aD) 
and ratings by subordinates (zo0-bC). 

c) A status factor approach, in which the em- 
phasis is upon leadership as a status phe- 
nomenon, with major attention given to 
exploring the relation of the leader’s and 
followers’ behavior to status factors at 
work in the organization or community, 
e.g., the relation of leader behavior to 
commitments about or perceptions of 
status differences in society (4¢C and 5£). 

d) A group dimension approach, which seeks 

to explore situational differences in leader 

behavior, e.g., differences in leader opera- 
tion associated with differences in group 
size, homogeneity, togetherness, etc. 


(4B). 


The selection of these particular group and 
individual factors provides the opportunity 
to derive findings matching in scope the 
broadness of leadership itself as a problem— 
a problem in institutional theory, in social 
perception, in culture patterning, and in 
situational analysis. 

6. Why does the leader behave as he does?— 
We are interested here in discovering the 
group or individual factors which determine 
differences in leader behavior (6-a, 6-b). As 
such factors are found, we will be in a better 
position to test our findings by controlled 
experimentation in the selection, training, 
and evaluation of leaders. With regard to 
group factors, such research may be on the 
effect of an inadequate upward communica- 
tion system upon the leader’s behavior, the 
effect of group morale, or the effect of role 
expectations built up in the group by a pre- 
vious leader. Research involving individual 
factors as determiners of leader behavior 
may include questions on the effect of frus- 
tration or of various kinds of incentives, 
ideologies, or attitudes on the leader’s 
behavior. 
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7. What phenomena are concomitant with 
given kinds of leader behavior?—Though the 
ultimate effort is to isolate the crucial deter- 
mining variables, all the studies listed in 
section 4-5 above are primarily, at the pres- 
ent time, studies not of causal but of con- 
comitant relations. For example, the rela- 
tion between high echelon level in an organi- 
zation (4C) and given responsibility, au- 
thority, and delegation patterns (3D) can- 
not at present be stated in causal terms. To 
illustrate further: Seeman and Morris’ 
found, in a study of the relation of general- 
status attitudes to leadership ideology, that 
teachers who were committed to maintain- 
ing large status differences in a wide variety 
of social, political, and economic situations 
were those who wanted most direction, and 
clear “leader” rather than “member’’ be- 
havior, from their “ideal superintendent.” 
This suggests a concomitance between the 
status ideology of superintendents them- 
selves and their behavior as described by 
subordinates. Seeking out such concomi- 
tancies is a vital preparatory step toward 
the establishment of causal patterns. 

8. What are the results of leader behav- 
ior?—Research here is concerned with the 
question: “What difference, if any, does the 
leader make?” It is presumably to such dif- 
ferences that the concept “leadership” re- 
fers. Any of the variables listed under group 
and individual factors may be viewed as 
products of leadership. One may ask 
whether, for example, a given supervisory 
pattern (3A) leads to the adoption of a 
given communication system in the group 
(4G). 

The primary concern in describing results 
of the leader’s behavior is with what we 
have called the “group factors.” There are 
also, however, questions which center on 
the individual factors as results: Does domi- 
nance by the leader (3C) lead to given pat- 
terns of advancement for him in an organi- 
zation (5H)? 

9. What factors serve as conditioners?— 


7 These findings are contained in a mimeographed 
staff report entitled ‘‘The Status Correlates of 
Leader Behavior,” 
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Here the individual and group factors are 
viewed as conditioners of relationships be- 
tween given leader behavior and other fac- 
tors. Hemphill® found that the reported be- 
havior of “superior” leaders differed sig- 
nificantly in terms of the size of the group in 
which they functioned. The differences were 
in the direction of greater tolerance for 
leader-centered direction in larger groups. 
These findings suggest that the size of the 
group is one important factor conditioning 
the relationship between leader behavior 
and his evaluation by subordinates. Simi- 
larly, the relation suggested in section 8 
above between supervision pattern and the 
communication system in the group may 
hold only in groups of a given size or in 
groups having a given type of formal 
organization. 

10. How are the results of leader behavior 
evaluated?—Studies of leadership which 
ignore the problem of evaluation can, of 
course, be made and may contribute impor- 
tant theoretical insights. Evaluation, how- 
ever, takes on a special importance because 
of the strong pragmatic emphasis upon 
leadership in our culture. It is not enough 
to know what leadership is; the demand is 
for knowledge about good leadership in 

§ John K. Hemphill, ‘‘Group Factors in Leader- 
ship. I: Relations between the Size of the Group and 


the Behavior of Superior Leaders,” Journal of Social 
Psychology (forthcoming) 


order to secure as much of it as possible as 
soon as possible. 

Two kinds of criteria can be used: those 
which evaluate leadership in terms of the 
results for the group and those which focus 
simply upon the individual who is the leader. 
Any of the group or individual factors may 
presumably be used as bases for evaluation 
of leadership. Thus, the criteria of effective- 
ness may be increased cohesiveness of the 
group (4B), the extent to which it has 
achieved given goals (4F), or the leader’s 
success in gaining promotion (5H). 

Criteria for effectiveness may vary system- 
atically with the individual making the 
evaluation: different people want different 
things of leadership; or with the situation: 
what is effective leadership in peace may 
not be effective leadership in war. Studies, 
therefore, which examine the relations 
among multiple criteria of effectiveness are 
of vital importance. 

Concerted interdisciplinary attack on 
the problem of leadership in American so- 
ciety has been instituted along the lines sug- 
gested above. This program is yielding data 
and methodologies of broad scope and ap- 
plication, integrated in that they use the 
resources of the several social sciences and 
contribute to an organized view of the total 
leadership problem. 
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POPULATION SUCCESSION IN CHICAGO? 


RICHARD G. FORD 


ABSTRACT 


A census tract study of Chicago from 1898 through 1940 shows that the foreign-born of each ethnic 
group eventually move radially from the first area of settlement. Those foreign groups that have lived 
the longest in Chicago have moved the farthest from the slums. The Negro population has not moved 
in the same way as have other ethnic groups. The depression of the 1930’s slowed up the outward 


movement. 


Succession is an ecological process, the 
result of a multitude of forces that are con- 
stantly shaping and reshaping the environ- 
ment of all plants, animals, and men. Suc- 
cession in its simplest form is the sequence 
of influencing events following one another 
in an orderly and regular pattern. It is the 
result of changing from one set of condi- 
tions to another in time. Succession has its 
beginning on a frontier, an area of instabil- 
ity; wave after wave pushes on relentlessly 
until some form or system of organization 
has evolved that can maintain itself against 
external and internal attack. In human com- 
munities succession, which is spearheaded 
by invasion, may or may not be character- 
ized by conflict, depending upon the in- 
vader’s economic base and his set of values. 
When a stable condition is reached and 
changes cease to be pronounced, we have 
the phenomenon known as dominance. 

Succession may be expressed in many 
forms, such as: (1) land ownership, urban 
and rural; (2) residential structures; (3) 
transportation systems; (4) mediums of 
communication; (5) business, industrial, 
and financial enterprises; (6) occupational 
groups; (7) religious institutions and 
groups; and (8) cultural groups. 

Chicago has been chosen for detailed 
study, with the object of showing the reg- 
ular and orderly pattern of cultural succes- 
sion in a large heterogeneous city. This re- 
port is a continuation of Paul Cressey’s doc- 


1 A supplement to Paul F. Cressey’s “The Succes- 
sion of Cultural Groups in the City of Chicago” 
(1929). 


toral dissertation, ‘““The Succession of Cul- 
tural Groups in the City of Chicago” 
(1929). Dr. Cressey’s study covers the 
period from 1898 to 1920. This paper cov- 
ers the period from 1930 through 1940. In 
Cressey’s study all the data were taken from 
the United States Census excepting that for 
1898, which was taken from the Chicago 
city school census. The data for this sup- 
plementary study were taken from the 1930 
and the 1940 United States Census. Under- 
lying this study is the hypothesis that in 
time the ethnic groups tend to break up and 
to disperse outward from the area of first 
settlement. In Chicago the area of first 
settlement for the bulk of any immigrant 
group is the slums, the area of transition 
immediately surrounding the central busi- 
ness district. 

The procedure in this study was to set 
the point of a compass at State and Madi- 
son streets, striking off mile-wide concentric 
circles from shore to shore around the cen- 
tral business district throughout the city. 
These concentric circles, or zones, were 
transposed upon a city map showing census 
tracts. The incorporated city of Chicago 
contains seventeen such mile zones. Fol- 
lowing Dr. Cressey’s work, only the first 
ten zones, from the central business district 
outward, have been plotted. All census 
tracts which had 50 per cent or more of 
their area lying within a mile zone was 
listed as belonging to that zone. For each 
numbered census tract, the number of for- 
eign-born persons of each ethnic group un- 
der study was tabulated from the United 
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POPULATION SUCCESSION IN CHICAGO 


States Census. In addition to foreign-born 
ethnic groups, the American Negro has been 
included in this study. 

Charts XII through XXI? are self-ex- 
planatory. They graphically show each 
ethnic movement. Each ten-year period 
shows an orderly movement of population 
from the central business district outward. 
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In all charts it will be noticed that the 
1930-40 curves lie very close to each other 
throughout. The probable explanation is 
that 1930-40 was the period of the great 
depression, when there was very little new 
home construction and average incomes 
were low. In this time the city of Chicago 
increased by only 20,000 persons. 

The 1930-40 data (Chart XII) show 
that the total population of Chicago is ap- 
proaching a normal curve of distribution. 
Similarly, the foreign-born German (Chart 
XIV) and Austrian (Chart XVIII) popu- 


2 The charts are numbered so as to correspond 
with Cressey’s charts. 
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lations are also approaching a normal curve 
of distribution. 

The Swedish (Chart XV) and the Irish 
(Chart XIII) were the first foreign groups 
to immigrate to Chicago in large numbers. 
The dispersion of these two ethnic groups 
has been more complete than any other 
group. Their curves of distribution are 
skewed to the right, that is, the bulk of 
them are living on the periphery of the city. 
The largest percentage of foreign-born Irish 
(17.6) and Swedes (19.7) were living in the 
eighth (VIII) zone in 1940. The Irish and 
the Swedish curves of distribution would 
more nearly approach the normal curve of 
distribution of Greater Chicago if its zones 


CHART XXI 


Mice Zones 


DISTRIBUTION OF NEGROES 


were expanded to include the adjacent 
suburbs. 

In sharp contrast, the foreign-born Italian 
(Chart XX) population shows the least per- 
centage dispersion in time. But if the disper- 
sion of the Italian population were plotted 
in absolute numbers, their curves of distri- 
bution would show that, where the per- 
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centage curve of distribution is high, the 
absolute number of persons is consider- 
ably less than it is when the percentage 
curve of distribution is lower, as in either 
1930 OF 1940. 

One possible explanation for the differ- 
ential rates of dispersion among the ethnic 
groups is that the Swedes, Germans, and 
Irish immigrated very early in large num- 
bers into Chicago, that is, in the two dec- 
ades of the 1850’s and 1860’s. On the other 
hand, the Italians and Russian Jews did 
not arrive in substantial numbers until after 
the turn of the century. The earlier immi- 
grants had the benefit of a growing and 
prosperous city. Job opportunities for un- 
skilled labor were greater for the early ar- 
rivals than for those who came later. The 
early ethnic groups had time to overcome 
the handicap of their mother-tongue and to 
acquire a higher and more secure economic 
base before the later immigrants arrived. 
The process of acculturation has been going 
on considerably longer for the Swedish, 
German, and Irish immigrants than for the 
Italians and Russians. 

The Polish curve of distribution is skewed 
to the left but may more nearly resemble a 
normal curve of distribution within the first 
ten zones by 1950. 

The Czechoslovaks are showing a differ- 
ent pattern of distribution. The original 
area of concentration (Zones II and III) is 
giving way to another areas of high concen- 
tration (Zones V and VI). The general out- 
ward movement of the Czechoslovaks is not 
so evenly spread across the other zones as 


is the case with the other ethnic groups. 

It is interesting to note that the disper- 
sion of the Negro population (Chart XXI) 
has not followed the same pattern as that 
of the other ethnic groups. To a certain ex- 
tent this is due to the fact that the Negro 
is being denied the right to choose his place 
of abode freely. The area of Negro concen- 
tration is a geographical area known as the 
“Black Belt,”—a strip running north and 
south, cutting across the mile zones and 
bounded on the east by Cottage Grove Ave- 
nue. Negro dispersion resembles a normal 
curve of distribution for the first nine zones. 

In summary, it is clearly shown that the 
longer any ethnic group remains in Chi- 
cago, the farther it will disperse from the 
area of first settlement toward the pe- 
riphery. Generally, as old ethnic groups 
move out, new groups move in. 

The 1950 data will be quite interesting 
from the point of view of succession, be- 
cause it will show how the war has affected 
the movement and relocation of the ethnic 
groups. 

Cressey’s study with my supplement 
would perhaps be more meaningful if it also 
covered suburban Chicago. Because of the 
tendency for the higher economic groups 
to settle in the northern and northwestern 
suburbs, it seems probable that if the mile 
zones were extended outward to include all 
of Greater Chicago, these extreme zones 
would be shown to have received a larger 
proportion of the outflow than the outer 
zones used in this study. 
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EDUCATION AND OCCUPATION OF MIGRANTS 
IN THE DEPRESSION" 


RONALD FREEDMAN AND AMOS H. HAWLEY 


ABSTRACT 


This study is an analysis of educational and occupational selectivity in intra-Michigan migration to Flint 
and Grand Rapids in 1930-35. Selectivity is examined with reference to random groups of nonmigrants and 
to matched — of nonmigrants at the points both of origin and of destination. The comparison of mi- 


grants with ran 


omly chosen nonmigrants clearly reveals selectivity. In the comparisons with matched 


nonmigrants, however, most evidence of selectivity disappears. This leads to the tentative conclusion that 
positive findings of selectivity are a consequence of incomplete control. 


THE PROBLEM 


Despite the large amount of research on 
the selection in migration of various social 
and economic characteristics, the question 
has been satisfactorily resolved only for age 
and sex variables. The findings bearing on 
the relation to migration of health, occupa- 
tion, education, intelligence, and other suca 
conditions are inconclusive, primarily be- 
cause of limitations in the available data on 
migration and the consequent difficulty in 
employing sufficient or appropriate control. 
The need for further research is clearly 
indicated. 

This study deals with the relation to mi- 
gration of two variables: education and 
occupation. Changes in the distribution of 
educational achievement through migra- 
tion doubtlessly have important implica- 
tions for both the localities losing and those 
gaining population. This should be true 
whether or not educational achievement is 
an accurate index of intelligence. An area 
that loses its more highly educated residents 
loses also that part of its population most 
qualified to participate in current civic 
affairs, even though the less educated non- 
migrants may be potentially as competent. 
Likewise an area whose in-migrants are 
concentrated in one or another part of the 
range of educational achievement probably 

* This study was made possible by a grant from 
the Faculty Research Funds of the Horace H. 


Rackham School of Graduate Studies of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 


gains a more or less effective citizenry, as 
the case may be. A redistribution of occupa- 
tional skills may have similar consequences 
for local economies. If given destinations 
draw the more skilled occupational types, 
they are to that extent better locations for 
certain kinds of industries and services and 
perhaps less attractive as sites for industries 
using relatively large numbers of semiskilled 
and unskilled workers. It is for such reasons 
that a full knowledge of the selective opera- 
tion of migration is desirable. 

The research reported in this paper is an 
effort to answer two questions, namely: 
(1) Is the distribution of educational 
achievement among intrastate migrants at 
the time of moving significantly different 
from that of nonmigrants with similar 
characteristics at the source and at the 
destination of migration? (2) Is the occu- 
pational distribution of intrastate migrants 
at the time of moving significantly different 
from that of nonmigrants with similar char- 
acteristics at the source and at the destina- 
tion of migration? 


DATA AND PROCEDURE 


The present report is the third in a series 
dealing with intrastate migration in Michi- 
gan in the years 1930-35, based on the 
schedules of the Michigan Population and 
Unemployment Census of 1935. Inasmuch 
as those aspects of the data and the proce- 
dure common to all the studies have been 
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described in detail in the first of the series,? 
these matters need not be discussed at 
length here. 

The sample on which the present study is 
based includes all white male migrants to 
Flint and Grand Rapids from other places 
in Michigan who were twenty-five or more 
years of age at the time of migration. In ad- 
dition to information on age, sex, marital 
status, color, and education, the schedules 
contain a full five-year occupational and 
employment history of each person over 
fourteen years of age. Thus the identifica- 
tion of occupation at the time of migration 
preserited no problem. Although education 
is stated on the schedule as of the end of the 
period, the five-year work history permits 
the determination of education at the time 
of migration. 

Each migrant is “matched” with a con- 
trol nonmigrant at the place from which he 
moved and with another at the place to 
which he moved—either Flint or Grand 
Rapids. For the analysis of education, mi- 
grants and nonmigrants are matched in 
respect to age (within three years), occupa- 
tion (by the major socioeconomic classes 
used by the United States Census Bureau), 
occupational history before migration (in 
terms of changes between socioeconomic 
classes), employment history (one year or 
more of continuous unemployment), em- 
ployment status,4 and marital status. The 

2‘Unemployment and Migration in the Depres- 
sion (1930-35), Journal of the American Statistical 
Association, XLIV (June, 1949), 260-72; see also 
‘*Migration and Occupational Mobility in the De- 
pression (1930-35),” American Journal of Sociology, 
LV (September, 1949), 171-77. 

3 The socioeconomic classification of 1930 is used: 
0, professional; z, farm owners and operators; 2, 
proprietors, managers, and officials; 3, clerks and 
kindred workers; 4, skilled workers and foremen; 5, 
semiskilled workers; 6, farm laborers; 7, other 
laborers; and 8, servant classes. Specific occupations 
are classified under these headings according to 
Alba M. Edwards, Alphabetical Index of Occupa- 
tions (Washington, D.C., 1937). 

4 Unemployment status is that of the premigra- 
tion period and is represented by three classes: (1) 
employed throughout the period; (2) unemployed 
throughout the period; and (3) unemployed during 
part of the period. 
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characteristics that are used in the match- 
ing for occupation analysis are the same ex- 
cept that education (within two years) is 
substituted for occupation as a control. The 
marital-status control differs from others in 
that the data pertain to the end of the 
period rather than to the time of migration. 
Marital status is used, however, because it 
is felt that the error involved in including it 
is less than that which would result from its 
omission. 

The attempt to match on all of six vari- 
ables resulted in some shrinkage of the sam- 
ples, yet the proportions matched are large 
enough to assure reliable results anc are 
considerably larger than are achieved in 
most studies employing the matching pro- 
cedure. With education under observation, 
317, or 88 per cent, of the 360 migrants to 
Flint are matched with nonmigrants in that 
city, and 293, or 81 per cent, are matched 
with nonmigrants at points of origin. Of the 
186 migrants to Grand Rapids, 179, or 96 
per cent, are matched with Grand Rapids 
nonmigrants, and 145, or 78 per cent, are 
matched with nonmigrants at the source 
points. In the analysis for occupational se- 
lectivity migrants who were out of the labor 
force at the time of migration or who were 
unemployed throughout the five-year period 
are excluded. On this basis, 94 per cent of 
the migrants to Flint are matched with non- 
migrants at the destination and 88 per cent 
are matched with nonmigrants at places of 
departure. Ninety-eight per cent of the mi- 
grants to Grand Rapids were matched at 
the destination and 87 per cent at the points 
of origin. In addition to the four matched 
groups of nonmigrants, four random groups 
of nonmigrants were drawn: one at the 
source and one at the destination of the 
migration to each of the two cities. In the 
random groups the education and occupa- 
tion characteristics were tabulated as of 
the migrants’ date of migration. 

Thus two types of comparisons are em- 
ployed in this study: migrants are compared 
with randomly selected nonmigrants at 
sources and at destinations; and migrants 
are compared with matched nonmigrants 
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at sources and at destinations. It is possi- 
ble that there may be a significant difference 
in one type of comparison and no significant 
difference in the other. 

Although the data of this study are ap- 
proximately fifteen years old, that should 
not detract from their value. It is conceded 
that the findings from these data may apply 
only to migration under conditions of gen- 
eral economic depression in an industrial 
state, but that such an occurrence may be 
repeated seems not altogether improbable. 
Furthermore, the data have the unique ad- 
vantage of permitting identical observations 
of both ends of a migration stream. 


EDUCATIONAL SELECTIVITY 


An examination of the education dis- 
tribution of migrants to Flint in comparison 
with that of the random group of nonmi- 
grants at the points of origin indicates a se- 
lectivity of the least educated. The differ- 
ence, by the chi-square test, is significant 
beyond the 1 per cent level. An equally sig- 
nificant indication of selectivity, though in a 
positive direction, appears in the migration 
to Grand Rapids. It is interesting to note, 
however, that the random groups of non- 
migrants at the destinations do not differ 
significantly from the migrants in educa- 
tional distribution.’ Thus it appears that, 
while the two migration streams were se- 
lective at the sources, each city drew mi- 
grants that closely resembled its resident 
population. 

Before observing the effects of the con- 
trols upon selectivity a further word about 
the tabulation of the data is necessary. In 
view of the uncertainty involved in match- 
ing farm occupations with urban nonfarm 
occupations (e.g., farm operators with pro- 
prietors, managers, and officials, and farm 
laborers with semiskilled and unskilled 

5 Flint migrants and random source nonmigrants: 
X? = 21.6, = 3. 

_ Flint migrants and random destination non- 
migrants: X? = 2.0, n = 3. 

< Grand Rapids migrants and random source non- 
migrants: X? = 14.8, m = 3. 

Grand Rapids migrants and random destination 
nonmigrants: X? = 3.2,” = 3. 


workers), two different distributions of the 
sample are made for the education analysis. 
One involves migrants and nonmigrants ex- 
clusive of farmers, and the other involves 
farm migrants with farmer nonmigrants at 
the source points and with the nearest com- 
parable occupational types among nonmi- 
grants at the destination. These distribu- 
tions appear in Tables 1 and 2, respectively. 

Contrary to expectations, the data in 
Table 1 fail to reveal any pronounced 
tendency toward educational selectivity 
when the six variables are controlled. In all 
but a few comparisons the differences are 
inconsequential. Migrants to Flint have 
approximately the same educational dis- 
tribution as have nonmigrants in Flint. Mi- 
gration to Grand Rapids shows some tend- 
ency to educational selection: there are 
fewer migrants with less than five years of 
education and considerably more migrants 
with twelve or more years than is true of 
the nonmigrants in that city. When the 
comparison of migrants to Flint with nonmi- 
grants at the points of origin is observed, a 
slight tendency for the better educated to be 
attracted to that city appears. The same 
tendency seems to operate in the migration 
to Grand Rapids. Despite these traces of 
selectivity, no one of the comparisons reveals 
a statistically significant difference by the 
chi-square test.® 

Analysis of the mean years of education 
of the several pairs of migrant and nonmi- 
grant populations also fails to indicate a 
general tendency to educational selectivity. 
In but one instance—the Grand Rapids mi- 
grants and Grand Rapids nonmigrants—is 
the critical ratio of the difference between 
means significant at the 5 per cent level.’ 


6Flint migrants and matched source nonmi- 

grants: X? = 7.6, = 3. 

Flint migrants and matched destination nonmi- 
grants: X? = 3.6,” = 3. 

Grand Rapids migrants and matched source 
nonmigrants: X? = 0.8, m = 3. 

Grand Rapids migrants and matched destina- 
tion nonmigrants: X? = 5.2,” = 3. 


7 Critical ratios are corrected to take into account 
the correlations between the migrant and nonmi- 
grant groups. 
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The indications of educational selectivity 
are no more definite among migrants from 
farms. In Table 2 it appears that farm mi- 
grants have much less education than non- 
migrants in the two destinations; the former 
show a far greater concentration in the 
under nine years of education groups. Actu- 
ally, however, only in the case of Flint is the 
difference of educational distribution statis- 
tically significant.* But the evidence of se- 
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lectivity in this instance is probably due to 
the inaccuracy of matching farm with urban 


8 Flint migrants and matched source nonmi- 

grants: X? = 4.4, n = 3. 

Flint migrants and matched destination non- 
migrants: X? = 26.0,” = 3. 

Grand Rapids migrants and matched source 
nonmigrants: X? = 4.4, n = 3. 

Grand Rapids migrants and matched destina- 
tion nonmigrants: X? = 4.0,” = 3. 


TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION, BY EDUCATION, MIGRANTS TO FLINT AND GRAND RAPIDS 
AND MATCHED NONMIGRANTS AT SOURCE AND DESTINATION, MICHIGAN 
1930-35 (FARMERS EXCLUDED) 


DESTINATION MATCHES 


Source MATcHES 


| 
EpUCcATION | Flint Grand Rapids Flint Grand Rapids 
(YEARS) 
| | 
} Non- Non- | Non- Non- 
| Migrant Migrant migrant Migrant Migrant 
2 a 100 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 100 100 
4 4 4 8 4 4 6 8 
5-8. 38 42 4! 42 | 37 48 38 42 
Q-12....... a 42 36 39 46 33 37 31 
moss... 12 12 19 II | 13 15 19 
PPOINEE. ose | 10.2 | 9.8 10.2 9.2 | 9-9 | 9.6 10.2 | 9.6 
| | 
TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION, BY EDUCATION, MIGRANTS FROM FARMS TO FLINT AND GRAND 
RAPIDS AND MATCHED NONMIGRANTS AT SOURCE AND DESTINATION 
MICHIGAN, 1930-35 


DESTINATION MATCHES 


SouRcE MATCHES 


| 
EDUCATION | Flint Grand Rapids | Flint Grand Rapids 
(YEARS) | | 
| | Non- Non- Non- Non- 
| Migrant migrant Migrant migrant Migrant slgrant Migrant migrant 
| 100 | 100 100 100 100 100 100 | 100 
Under 5 9 | 6 I5 15 10 II 10 21 
82 48 74 57 78 66 79 64 
9 42 9 24 12 22 8 15 
OF morw........ ° 4 2 4 ° I 3 
ee ae 7.3 | 8.8 6.7 | 7.8 | 7.4 | 7.8 7.0 7-0 
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occupation. The same may not be said of any 
educational disparities found between farm 
migrants and nonmigrants at the source of 
migration, for no inconsistencies occur in 
matching the occupation of those groups. 
And in these comparisons, shown in Table 2, 
the farm migrants exhibit no appreciable 
differences in education relative to nonmi- 
grant farmers. The observed differences 


stability of that degree may be a conse- 
quence of occupational selectivity. Such, at 
any rate, may serve as a working hypothesis. 
In fact, the comparisons of migrant groups 
with random groups of nonmigrants dis- 
close a marked selectivity of the higher oc- 
cupational ranks at both sources and desti- 
nations. The chi-square measure exceeds the 
1 per cent level of significance in three in- 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION, BY OCCUPATION, MIGRANTS TO FLINT AND GRAND RAPIDS AND 
MATCHED NONMIGRANTS AT SOURCE AND DESTINATION, MICHIGAN 
1930-35 (FARM MIGRANTS EXCLUDED) 


DESTINATION MATCHES Source MATCHES 
Flint Grand Rapids Flint Grand Rapids 

OccuPATION 

| Non- Non- Non- Non- 
Migrant Migrant migrant Migrant Migrant migrant 

, aera 100 | 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
White collar....... 44 32 56 46 46 42 55 43 
Professional... . . 9 5 9 6 10 4 7 8 
Proprietors, etc.. 17 8 24 19 17 16 25 18 
Clerks, etc....... 18 19 23 21 19 20 23 14 
Blue collar........ 56 68 44 54 54 58 45 57 
eee 22 24 13 21 23 23 12 20 
Semiskilled...... 23 37 20 25 22 26 23 25 
Other laborers... 10 4 10 6 8 7 10 9 
Servants........ I 2 I I I ee Beer 2 


could result from chance in about 93 of every 
100 comparisons. Comparisons of the mean 
years of education attained bear out these 
findings. The difference between the average 
for farm migrants to Flint and Flint non- 
migrants is the only one with a critical ratio 
in excess of 2. 


OCCUPATIONAL SELECTION 


In the earlier study of the association of 
occupational mobility and migration it was 
discovered that more than half of the mi- 
grants to Flint and Grand Rapids were in 
the same socioeconomic group after migra- 
tion as that which they occupied prior to 
migration. It is possible that occupational 


stances and the 5 per cent level in the re- 
maining instance.® 

Table 3 presents the several comparisons 
under controlled conditions. There it ap- 
pears that the majority of migrants to Flint 
are blue-collar workers, while the migrants 
to Grand Rapids are predominantly white- 
collar workers. But among the migrants to 
Flint the proportion of white-collar workers 


9 Flint migrants and random source nonmigrants: 

X? = 21.6," = 4. 

Flint migrants and random destination nonmi- 
grants: X? = 19.2," = 4. 

Grand Rapids migrants and random source 
nonmigrants: X? = 9.7, m = 4. 

Grand Rapids migrants and random destination 
nonmigrants: X? = 16.6, m = 4. 
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is greater than it is in the population of 
comparable nonmigrants in that city. This 
is also true of migrants to Grand Rapids. 
Both cities attract white-collar workers in 
greater proportions than they occur at the 
source points, though the excess among the 
migrants to Grand Rapids is much greater 
than among migrants to Flint. Selectivity 
at the sources, however, is attributable 
mainly to chance. On the other hand, in the 
destination comparisons the differences in 
occupational distributions are statistically 
significant.?° 


TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION, BY OCCUPATION, 
NONMIGRANTS IN FLINT AND GRAND RAP- 
IDS MATCHED WITH MIGRANTS FROM 
FARMS, MICHIGAN, 1930-35 


Grand 
Occupation Flint Rapids 
100 100 
4 II 
Proprietors, etc........ I 
06 89 
16 II 
Semiskilled........... 57 30 
Other laborers........ 21 33 
2 15 


In passing, it seems worth while to note 
the occupations of nonmigrants who are in 
all other respects comparable to migrants 
from farms to the two cities. These are 
shown in Table 4. When these data are com- 
pared with those for nonmigrants in Table 3, 
it becomes apparent, contrary to general 
belief, that migrants from farms are not 
similar to the lowest occupational types in 
cities. The matched nonmigrants are dis- 


10 Flint migrants and matched source nonmi- 

grants: X? = 5.6,” = 4. 

Flint migrants and matched destination non- 
migrants: X? =19.2, m = 4. 

Grand Rapids migrants and matched source 
nonmigrants: X? = 6.0, = 4. 

Grand Rapids migrants and matched destina- 
tion nonmigrants: X?= 14.8, n =4. 
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tributed in six of the seven occupational 
classes, though their numbers are greatest 
in the blue-collar occupations. In other 
words, migrants from farms resemble the 
manual worker nonmigrants in cities more 
closely than they do the white-collar non- 
migrants. It is noteworthy that the matched 
nonmigrants in Grand Rapids are clustered 
nearer the bottom of the occupational scale 
than are those in Flint. 


CONCLUSION 


The intrastate migration to Flint and 
Grand Rapids, from 1930 to 1935, was 
neither consistently nor pronouncedly selec- 
tive of educational and occupational char- 
acteristics. In fact, except for three in- 
stances, the evidence pertaining to closely 
comparable populations of migrants and 
nonmigrants fails to support the hypothesis 
of selection in migration. 

This finding raises an interesting ques- 
tion: Does the control of as many as six or 
more relevant variables describing indi- 
vidual characteristics eliminate all differ- 
ences between experimental and control, or 
migrant and nonmigrant, groups, leaving no 
difference that may be attributed to selec- 
tivity? Stated differently, are the evidences 
of selectivity of individual characteristics 
found in previous studies a result of incom- 
plete control? In view of the results of this 
study, that would appear to be entirely 
probable. It will be recalled that, when ran- 
dom or unmatched samples of nonmigrants 
were used, selectivity was clearly indicated 
in respect to both education and occupation. 
The tentative conclusion of this study, then, 
is that selectivity of given individual traits 
is a function of partial control of the remain- 
ing characteristics. This, however, does not 
apply to migrants’ behavior after migration, 
as demonstrated in earlier reports of this 
series. Although migrants may have char- 
acteristics that are identical with those of 
nonmigrants, migration places individuals 
in a novel situation, which calls forth par- 
ticular ways of acting. 
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MORALE IN A TRADE-UNION 


CAROLINE BAER ROSE 


ABSTRACT 


This is a study of morale in a large CIO industrial union in the Midwest. A questionnaire asking about 
specific shop situations was given to forty-five students in a workers’ education class. Low morale was in- 
dicated by failure to believe that economic advancement is possible; by poor work and by dislike of work; 
by failure to engage in union activities; by a desire for more services from the union; by the presence of long- 
standing shop problems; by lack of confidence in shop stewards’ handling of grievances; and by divisions 
among the men caused in part by difference in ability and by seniority. 


Union leaders have not always been aware 
of the low morale that exists in many of their 
unions. When it has been brought to their 
attention, they have not understood what 
caused it or how to cope with it. This situa- 
tion has apparently come about because 
until now unions have concerned themselves 
mainly with organization and with the ob- 
taining of various types of security for their 
members. Union leaders have been little 
concerned with the effects on the workers of 
either the kind of society they live in or the 
side effects of the union’s own activities or 
lack of them. In this study we shall try to 
illustrate the problems of morale’ as they 
exist in a single union. 

American unions today are facing a series 
of problems. First, unions are no longer 
rapidly expanding, as they did in the late 
thirties. There are fewer workers to organize, 
and they are more difficult to organize. 
Second, wages in many industries have been 
raised to the point where little more can be 
expected in the near future, especially in the 
face of the recent deflationary trends. Union 
leaders must now hold their members’ sup- 
port without dramatic strikes and without 
getting substantial wage increases. There is 
also evidence that employers have greatly 
increased their resistance to union demands, 
and there is some evidence that they are 
contemplating all-out opposition to any 

In this paper we mean by ‘‘morale” two things: 
(1) a positive feeling on the part of the workers that 
the union is of help to them in the work situation and 


(2), consequently, a willingness to support the union 
and its leaders. 


growth in union power. Third, unions have 
been committed to certain policies, as, for 
example, racial equality and certain kinds 
of political action; the rank and file have not 
always been persuaded of the rightness of 
these policies. Increasingly, therefore, union 
leadership is concerned about the morale of 
the rank and file, especially since they may 
have to engage in long and costly strikes 
without much hope of the great gain in 
wages and prestige of the recent past. It is 
the various aspects of this problem of morale 
that shall be discussed. 

The opportunity to make this study came 
about as follows: In the early part of 1949 a 
union asked the author to teach a six-week 
course called ““Human Relations in Indus- 
try.” The course was to include discussions 
of the grievance procedure and some social 
psychology applied to the everyday prob- 
lems of the shop. Now, unions are thought 
of as conflict groups, and, of course, usually 
they are. They are not always, however, in 
conflict situations, and this paper deals 
mainly with problems that arise in an ac- 
commodation situation. Union leaders de- 
sired this class to help solve two problems: 
(x) how to increase membership interest in 
the union and (2) how to help shop stewards 
solve day-to-day shop problems on some- 
thing other than a conflict basis.? 

To get some idea of what were the crucial 
problems, for both teaching and research 

2 That these are widespread problems is indicated 
by the fact that shop-steward training is everywhere 
the second most popular course given in workers’ 
education, the most popular being public speaking. 
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purposes, the author prepared a question- 
naire asking about shop situations. The 
questionnaire was given to forty-five stu- 
dents the first night of the class. The infor- 
mation from this questionnaire and that 
gathered in the free and informal class dis- 
cussions form the bases of this paper. 

The union is a large CIO industrial union 
in one of the heavy industries in the Mid- 
west. The members of the class were not a 
representative sample of the rank-and-file 
memberships: twenty-five of the group were 
shop stewards, six had at one time been 
shop stewards, and it can be assumed that 
the fourteen remaining were either being 
groomed for shop stewardship or were un- 
usually interested and alert rank-and-filers. 
As interpreters of union problems, however, 
the group was well chosen, not only because 
of the preponderance of shop stewards, but 
because they represented many diverse 
groups in the union. Practically every local 
was represented, including skilled and un- 
skilled labor, heavy work as well as lighter 
assembly work, and machining. 

Most of the men were under forty years 
of age; there were, however, some older 
men. The group was heavily weighted in fa- 
vor of men who had been in the union more 
than five years, but there were a few new 
members. There was a sprinkling of Negroes, 
representing all-Negro shops. Mixed shops 
had no Negro representatives. There were 
no women in the classes at all, but women 
work in only a small part of this industry. 
Allin all, one can say that the group was not 
too biased a sample and that it was better 
informed and more vocal about union af- 
fairs than most rank-and-filers. 

The questionnaire does not pretend to 
measure all aspects of rank-and-file satis- 
faction with the union. The questions fall 
into two categories: (1) those showing the 
degree of satisfaction with the work situa- 
tion and (2) those showing the degree of 
satisfaction with union action on the shop 
level. 


SATISFACTION WITH THE WORK SITUATION 


Traditionally, in the United States, one 
expects to be able to improve one’s economic 
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position throughout life. Even though we 
know that large numbers of working people 
never did this, it is still an effective myth. 
Table 1 shows the extent to which this 
myth is no longer held by this group. 


TABLE 1 


How MANY OF THE WORKERS IN Your SHOP 
THINK THEY HAVE A GOOD CHANCE 
OF GETTING AHEAD? 


Number Per Cent 
About half... . 3 7 
No answer..... 7 15 
| 


Since our society still holds forth the hope 
of individual advancement as a major incen- 
tive, we can surmise that disbelief has 
caused much frustratiou and psychic dis- 
comfort. Undoubtedly, disappointment has 
been important in turning workers’ alle- 
giance from the principle of individual ad- 
vancement to that of collective action. This 
offers great opportunities to the unions, but 
it also puts them in the position of having to 
deliver the goods or themselves becoming 
the target of frustrated hopes. 

Table 2 seems to corroborate the idea 


TABLE 2 


HOW MANY OF THE PEOPLE IN YOUR SHOP 
ARE GOOD AT THEIR WORK? 


| Number Per Cent 
About half............. 24 53 
2 4 
45 | 100 


that individual advancement by hard work 
and skill is no longer a major ideal in the 
work situation. This table means that, in 
more than half the shops, half the men are 


3In reading these tables, one should remember 
that frequently the figures refer to the opinion of one 
well-informed person about other workers in the 
shop. 
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not considered good at their work. Explana- 
tions are hazardous: poor work decreases 
the chance of promotion, and no chance for 
promotion stimulates poor work. At any 
rate, failure to do good work and hopeless- 
ness in regard to advancement raise two 
problems for the union: (1) how to get merit 
rewarded (which conflicts with the seniority 
principle as we shall note later) and (2) how 
to set up other goals which are attainable 
and which will give satisfaction to the in- 
dividual. 

Related to this problem is the question 
asked in Table 3. If in 49 per cent of the 


TABLE 3 


How MANY OF THE WORKERS IN YOUR SHOP 
LIKE THE WORK THEY ARE DOING? 


| 
| Number Per Cent 


5 II 

22 49 

15 33 

45 


shops half the men do not like the work they 
are doing and in 11 per cent of the shops 
very few like their work, clearly a substan- 
tial proportion of the men are reported as 
not liking their work. 

It is evident now that in a large propor- 
tion of the shops in this union (in the judg- 
ment of the shop stewards) at least half the 
men do not particularly like their work and 
an even larger proportion expect no ad- 
vancement. In addition, half the men in 
more than half the shops are not good at 
their work. Those men who are dissatisfied 
in many or all of these respects create prob- 
lems for both management and union. What 
effect can this have on the union? On the 
one hand, workers may look to the union for 
relief in the form of higher wages, help in 
getting promotion and transfers, improved 
working conditions, and the better settle- 
ment of grievances. But this is an industry 
With a well-established union, highly suc- 
cessful in many of these objectives, espe- 
cially that of getting higher wages. Cer- 


tainly there is an elaborate grievance process- 
ing machinery and much of the contract 
concerns promotions and transfers. Even 
with the gains made by the union, there are 
unpleasantnesses in modern industrial work 
which are revealed in the answers to these 
questions. It is possible that the resulting 
dissatisfaction may be turned against the 
union. 


SATISFACTION WITH UNION ACTION 


We turn now to questions which throw 
some light on the attitudes of the men to- 
ward the union (Tables 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9). 


TABLE 4 


How MANY PEOPLE IN YOUR SHOP ARE IN- 
TERESTED IN UNION ACTIVITIES? 


| Number 


Per Cent 
af 27 60 
No answer..... | I 2 
rer | 45 | 100 
TABLE 5 


How MANY PEOPLE IN YOUR SHOP COME 
REGULARLY TO UNION MEETINGS? 


| Number Per Cent 
| 24 54 
About half........ 19 42 
I 2 
Wo I 2 
TABLE 6 


How MANY PEOPLE IN YOUR SHOP 
SPEAK UP AT MEETINGS? 


| Number Per Cent 
36 80 
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TABLE 7 


HOW MANY PEOPLE IN YOUR SHOP COME TO 
UNION SOCIAL AFFAIRS LIKE 
PARTIES AND DANCES? 


| Number 


= Per Cent 
14 
22 
6 
| 4s Ts 
TABLE 8 


Do You THINK THAT THERE ARE OTHER AC- 
TIVITIES AND SERVICES WHICH THE MEM- 
BERS WANT THE UNION To GIVE THEM? 


Number Per Cent 
TABLE 9 


Do You THINK THE FOLLOWING ACTIVITIES 
WOULD BE USEFUL? (CHECK THOSE YOU 
THINK WOULD BE USEFUL) 


Number | Per Cent 
Health and medical services ... 25 56 
College scholarships........... 13 30 
Co-operative grocery store.... 6 13 
Women’s auxiliaries......... I 2 
Other: 
Financial aid from welfare 
agencies during strikes... . 2 4 
Sironger UNION. ............ I 2 
| 
a 


* The numbers add to more than 45 hesdiinn some checked 
more than one item. 


These tables show that the results of these 
questions are consistent and fulfil expecta- 
tions. More people are interested in union 
activities than actually come to meetings; 
about the same number come to social affairs 
as are interested in union activities; very 
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few take an active part in union affairs, as 
indicated by their failure to speak up at 
meetings; a substantial majority feel that 
there are many additional services that the 
union could and should provide its mem- 
bers. Although there is no evidence that 
this union is any worse than most other 
unions or voluntary organizations in inter- 
esting and serving its members, there is 
certainly evidence of lack of interest in the 
union (more than half the men in 96 per 
cent of the shops do not come regularly to 
union meetings). 

Some of the reasons for this situation can 
be found in the answers concerning long- 
standing problems (Tables to and 11). In 


TABLE 10 
ARE THERE LONG-STANDING PROBLEMS IN 
YOUR SHOP THAT CAUSE TROUBLE 
ALL THE TIME? 


Number Per Cent 
INO ORBWEF. I 2 
TABLE 11 


COMMON LOwG-STANDING PROBLEMS 
LISTED IN RESPONSE TO FREE- 
ANSWER QUESTIONS 
1. Management won’t co-operate.. . 
2. Unfair basing point for piece- 


| 


. Unsafe working conditions...... 
Poor 

. Female operators suspecicd lof | be- 

ing favored... I 

g. Paid holidays. I 

10. No chance for promotion. . 4 

I 

I 


. Poor job intincithen 1 system. 5 
3 

2 


com? 


11. Nonunion members in the shop. 
12. Running other people’s machines. 
13. New union; co-operation hard for 


both union and management.. 1 
* 


* Some failed to answer; some listed more than one 
problem. 
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6g per cent of the shops long-standing prob- 
lems cause continual trouble. Undoubtedly, 
this union is strong enough to have solved 
many of these problems through collective 
bargaining; it already has won a union shop, 
very high wages, and has been accepted as 
an integral part of the industry. Why has it 
failed to solve long-standing problems? 
First, changing job-classification systems 
and piece-work prices is technically difficult. 
Second, the international representatives of 
the union may have been too busy or indif- 
ferent to work at the solutions. Third, the 
international representatives may not have 
been aware of the existence of these prob- 
lems. In classroom discussions it was re- 
vealed that shop stewards frequently did 
not know how to contact the international 
representative. This came as a great sur- 
prise to the top union officials who were 
present. 

The long-standing problem labeled ‘““Man- 
agement won’t co-operate” covers a lot of 
ground. If management is violently antago- 
nistic, the union can only oppose force with 
force. In many cases, however, the union 
leaders felt that they had been unable to 
discipline their members in regard to main- 
taining production schedules and obeying 
the contract provisions, so that manage- 
ment had a legitimate complaint. The ques- 
tions involving grievances and counseling 
were designed to get the facts (Tables 12, 
13, 14, 15, and 16). 

In 73 per cent of the shops only a few 
people have most of the grievances. Yet a 
glance at the list of long-standing problems 
indicates that most of them are of such a 
kind as to affect all workers. Why then do 
only a few people file grievances? Discus- 
sions in the class revealed that there are two 
major reasons why only a few people file 
grievances. On the one hand, there is a small 
group of chronic complainers; on the other 
hand, most people will not file grievances 
because they do not have faith in the pro- 
tective power of the union or the effective- 
ness of the shop stewards. The shop stew- 
ards feel that the rank-and-file members are 


TABLE 12 


Do Just A FEW PEOPLE IN YOUR SHOP 
HAVE MOST OF THE GRIEVANCES? 


Number Per Cent 
No answer........... 2 5 
TABLE 13 


HOw MANY PEOPLE IN YOUR SHOP Do You 
KNOW WELL ENOUGH TO KNOW ABOUT 
THEIR TROUBLES AT HOME? 


| Number Per Cent 
| 29 64 
12 27 
3 
No answer............... I 2 
| 45 100 
TABLE 14 


Do You HAVE TIME TO TALK TO A PERSON LONG 
ENOUGH TO FIND OUT WHAT HIS PROBLEMS 
ARE WHEN HE HAS TROUBLE? 


Number Per Cent 
36 80 
INO ° ° 
45 100 
TABLE 15 


CAN YOU CALL UPON ANY TRAINED PERSON 
LIKE A SOCIAL WORKER OR PSYCHIATRIST TO 
HELP YOU WITH A PERSON’S PROBLEMS? 


Number Per Cent 
No answer........... 3 6 
45 100 
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not “willing to stick their necks out” and 
frequently do not back up the shop stew- 
ards. On both sides there seems to be low 
morale. 

Table 13 indicated that in 64 per cent of 
the shops these men (thirty-one of whom 
were or had been shop stewards) knew only 
a very few men well enough to learn about 
their troubles at home and that in 27 per 
cent more of the shops they knew only half 
the men this well.4 They do, however, usu- 


TABLE 16 


IF THERE IS NO TRAINED PERSON, 
WOULD You LIKE To HAVE ONE? 


Number Per Cent 
6 20 
30 100 


ally have time to listen to a man. In most 
cases (67 per cent) there is no trained per- 
son to help the shop steward, although in 
18 shops the shop steward would like to 
have one (Tables 15 and 16). In view of the 
general dissatisfaction with the work situa- 
tion (Tables 1, 2, and 3), the low morale 
which motivated the union leaders to run 
this class in the first place, and the specific 
lack of confidence in union and shop stew- 
ards reported in the previous paragraph, 
we feel that more adequate counseling help 
might change the general tone of union 
morale. 

Classroom discussion in this and other 
unions reveals t\iat in problems of interper- 


‘ The sizes of the shops were as follows: 


No. of Men No. of Shops 
2 


The median size was 108 men. Theoretically, each 
shop steward is responsible for only 25 men, but this 
does not work out in the larger shops. 
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sonal relations either among union members 
or between union members and managerial 
staff, shop stewards in general do not have 
sufficient training to do an adequate job. 
The most valuable help that a trained per- 
son might give in this situation is not psy- 
chiatric or social work guidance per se but 
the stimulation of a more adequate system 
of communication from rank and file up- 
ward. Expert help paid for entirely by the 
union might go far to solve many morale- 
lowering problems on the shop level. 
There were several other problems raised 
which are much more of a threat to union 
morale because less easily attacked and 
solved. These questions and answers are 
presented in Tables 17-24. The problems 
mentioned in these tables are those with 
which industrial relations experts and man- 
agement have long concerned themselves 
but which unions have more or less ignored. 
Answers to the question as to what kind of 
difficulty underlies formation of cliques are 
not very enlightening (Table 19). Tables 
20, 21, and 22, however, indicate that varia- 


TABLE 17 


DO THE PEOPLE IN YOUR SHOP GET INTO 
SMALL GROUPS WHICH Do NOT HAVE 
MUCH To DO WITH ONE ANOTHER? 


Number Per Cent 
No answer........... 2 4 
TABLE 18 


IF SMALL CLIQUES Do ARISE, DOES 
THIS CAUSE TROUBLE? 


Number Per Cent 
No answer....... eed I 4 
22 100 
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TABLE 19 


WHAT KIND OF PROBLEM DOEs THIS 
FORMATION OF CLIQUES CAUSE? 


Number 
Gossip which destroys morale...... 8 
Each group feels discriminated 
Disputes over hourly wages........ I 
Hatred between union and nonunion 


* Some failed to answer this question; some gave more 
than one answer. 


TABLE 20 


ARE SOME OF THE PEOPLE MUCH BETTER 
WORKERS THAN OTHERS? 


Number Per Cent 
45 100 
No answer........... ° ° 
TABLE 21 


IF SO [THAT SOME ARE BETTER WORKERS 
THAN OTHERS], DOES THIS 
CAUSE PROBLEMS? 


Number Per Cent 
12 27 
No answer........... 2 6 
45 100 
TABLE 22 


How DoEs HAVING SOME WORKERS BETTER 
THAN OTHERS CAUSE PROBLEMS? 


Number 

Poorer workers hold back betterones. 6 
Poor workers can’t make the grade.. 6 
Helps management violate seniority 

Poor work is turned out........... 3 


* Some failed to answer this question; some gave more 
than one answer. 


TABLE 23 
Do SENIORITY RULES CAUSE MUCH DIFFICULTY? 
Number Per Cent 
No answer........... 2 4 
TABLE 24 


ARE THERE QUARRELS BETWEEN THE 
YOUNGER AND OLDER WORKERS? 


Number Per Cent 
INO 4 9 
45 100 


tions in ability and interest cause consider- 
able friction (cf. Tables 1, 2, and 3). In 
about a third of the shops, seniority rules 
also divide the men (Tables 23 and 24). 


SUMMARY 


The questionnaire shows that the workers 
in this union (in the opinion of their shop 
stewards) are dissatisfied with both their 
work situation and the union situation in a 
number of ways. Dissatisfaction with the 
work situation is indicated among a con- 
siderable proportion of the workers by 
failure to believe that economic advance- 
ment is possible, by poor work, and by dis- 
like of the work they are doing. Dissatisfac- 
tion with the union is indicated by failure 
of many to engage in union activities and 
by a desire for more services from the union. 
Questions about the grievance procedure in- 
dicated that in many shops only few people 
present grievances, that long-standing prob- 
lems cause difficulties, and that, although 
stewards have enough time to help mem- 
bers solve problems, they know considerably 
less than half the men well and have no ex- 
pert guidance themselves. Finally, it was in- 


dicated that in half the shops there are 
cliques; in a third of these shops clique for- 
mation causes trouble; variation in ability 
and seniority rules are among the reasons 
for quarrels. 

From the rather startling and consistent 
results of this questionnaire one might sug- 
gest to unions that it would be profitable to 
look into the causes of both low and high 
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morale.’ Likewise the student of industria] 
relations might find studying the relation- 
ships between the union and its members 
well worth their while. 

MINNEAPOLIS 


5’ Because of the small number of cases we have 
not thought it valid to present cross-tabulations, 
There were three shops, however, inwhich all indexes 
of morale were high and a few, on the other hand, 
where all indexes were low. 
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THE BEHAVIOR OF PARENTS OF SCHIZOPHRENIC, NEUROTIC, 
AND NORMAL CHILDREN 


JAMES EDWARD McKEOWN 


ABSTRACT 


Statistically significant differences appear among the parents of selected groups of schizophrenics, be- 
havior problems, and normals. Among the schizophrenics, the parents of the same sex show heavy incidence 
of demanding antagonistic behavior. Among the behavior problems, both parents show a similar heavy in- 
cidence of the same type of behavior. Among the parents of the normals, encouraging behavior predominates. 
Encouraging behavior is rare among parents of the schizophrenics and the behavior problems, and demand- 
ing-antagonistic behavior is rare among the normals. The samples used in this study conformed rigorously 


to thirteen criteria of selection. 


Kallmann has proposed that the appear- 
ance of schizophrenia is due to the presence 
of a recessive gene that penetrates at 70 per 
cent effectiveness.’ He has also ably sup- 
ported this proposition in a study of 691 
pairs of twins. In interpreting the study of 
the twins, he has remarked that his findings 
indicate that schizophrenia does not appear 
under unusual life-conditions unless a pre- 
disposition toward it has been inherited 
from both parents. He remarked that his 
theory does not necessarily invalidate other 
theories of schizophrenia and is not incom- 
patible with the view that schizophrenia can 
be prevented or cured.? 


THE ANALYSIS 


The present work is a further exploration 
of the social-psychological aspects of schizo- 
phrenia. The behavior of the parents of a 
number of schizophrenics, neurotic chil- 
dren, and normals has been analyzed and 
has yielded some fairly definite results. The 
marital adjustment of the parents and the 
reactions of the individuals to their parents 
and sibling were also studied, but these 
brought forth few differences that were well 
removed from the major area of chance. 

The schizophrenic cases were collected 
from the case histories compiled by the psy- 
chiatrists and social workers at the Illinois 


*Franz J. Kallmann, The Genetics of Schizo- 
phrenia (New York: J. J. Augustin, 1938), p. 163. 

?Franz J. Kallmann, ‘‘The Genetic Theory of 
Schizophrenia,’ American Journal of Psychiatry, 
CIII (1946), 309-22. 


Neuropsychiatric Institute in Chicago. The 
neurotic children all were drawn from 
those compiled by the psychiatrists and so- 
cial workers of both the Illinois Neuropsy- 
chiatric Institute and the Institute for Ju- 
venile Research in Chicago. The term ‘“‘neu- 
rotic children” in this study indicates a 
range of conduct and emotional disturbances 
usually described as simple maladjustments 
or neuroses. The common characteristic in 
this category is that, while the individuals 
were problems to themselves and others, 
the diagnosis was in no case one of psychosis. 
They are intended to represent a problem 
but a nonpsychotic group. 

The term “normal” in this study indicates 
the absence of marked conduct and emo- 
tional disturbances and psychoses and rea- 
sonable success in dealing with the environ- 
ment. The normals were selected and inter- 
viewed by the author from among students 
registered in the winter quarter 1948-49 at 
New Mexico Highlands University. 

In selecting cases to be studied, a variety 
of complicating situations were controlled 
by disqualifying cases in which the in- 
dividual was (1) married; (2) from a broken 
home; (3) from a childhood home from 
which one of the parents took prolonged 
absences; (4) the child of socially stigma- 
tized parents or (5) of physically or mentally 
disabled parents; (6) reared in a home 
shared by outsiders; (7) a member of a mi- 
nority racial or national group; (8) a case 
with highly traumatic experiences; (9) from 
a family of less than two or more than four 
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children; (10) one of a family including de- 
linquent or mentally ill siblings or (11) sib- 
lings who died after his birth; (12) lacking in 
good informants to corroborate his case; or 
(13) a case with complicated diagnosis that 
would not fit into the schizophrenic, neu- 
rotic children, and normal classifications 
used in this study. Under the above criteria 
126 cases were accepted and about 3,000 
were disqualified. The ages of individuals 
selected ranged from twelve to thirty-two 
at the time of recording. All these were from 
nonfarm backgrounds. 

The categories employed in the analysis 
of the behavior of parents are: 


1. Demanding-antagonistic——Parent de- 
mands that patient live up to parents’ ideas of 
right conduct and/or achieve the occupational, 
athletic, and/or social goals parent has set. 
Parent is generally rigid and Victorian in his 
ideas of right conduct. Parent attempts to dic- 
tate patient’s career plans and may frustrate or 
discourage the patient’s own plans. The status 
needs of the parent rather than the needs of the 
patient guide the parent’s behavior. The parent 
appears to beseeking vicarious social recognition 
through the patient and/or attempting to com- 
mand deference from the patient. Parent may 
expect patient to discharge responsibilities for 
which he has not been adequately prepared. 
Parent may attempt to gain conformity to his 
plans and ideals by criticism, nagging, threats, 
punishments, and/or display of temper. Parent 
is prodding. 

2. Superficial—Parent takes a laissez faire 
attitude toward the patient. Parent appears 
slightly concerned or indifferent to the patient’s 
welfare, achievements, and/or problems. Parent 
appears not to want to be bothered by patient. 
Parent employs no discipline or employs it 
chiefly to ward off patient’s attention-getting 
attempts. There is little understanding and/or 
appreciation of the patient’s needs. Parent may 
grant much autonomy to the patient. Parent is 
withdrawn or preoccupied with the patient’s 
siblings or with business or social interests be- 
yond the family circle. Parent does not encour- 
age the patient in confiding. There is no evi- 
dence of marked closeness and perhaps some evi- 
dence of distance between parent and patient. 
The parent’s behavior is either cold or casually 
friendly. 

3. Encouraging.—Parent attempts to encour- 
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age and assist the patient in the process of 
growing up. Parent encourages patient in school, 
occupational, athletic, and/or social activities 
with an understanding of patient’s abilities and 
limitations. Parent will spend time leading, 
teaching, or otherwise assisting the patient. 
Parent does not attempt to dictate career plans 
but encourages patient to make own. Parent 
encourages the patient in confiding. There is an 
attempt to understand and appreciate the pa- 
tient’s needs. The parent’s behavior is affec- 
tionate and patient. 

4. Protective-indulgent.—Parent is protec- 
tive of the patient and reluctant to employ any 
discipline. Parent attempts to keep patient tied 
to his apron strings. Parent encourages a de- 
pendent attitude in the patient. Parent may 
discourage school, occupational, athletic, and/ 
or social progress. Parent gives much attention 
to the patient’s real or imagined inferiorities. 
Parent defends the patient from criticism or 
hostility. Parent appears to be seeking satisfac- 
tion of own dependent needs through the pa- 
tient. Parent may also attempt to keep patient 
dependent by displaying own inadequacies and 
demanding love and attention from the patient 
because of these inadequacies. The parent’s need 
for affection and response rather than the pa- 
tient’s needs guide the parent’s behavior. The 
parent’s behavior is anxious. 


The results of the analysis of the be- 
havior of the parents of the same sex are set 
forth in Table 1. Those relating to the be- 
havior of the parents of the opposite sex 
appear in Table 2. 

In some cases it was necessary to use two 
or three of the categories to describe ade- 
quately the behavior of a parent. In such 
cases an entry was under each category that 
was employed in the description. Thus the 
figures in the ““Total”’ columns do not neces- 
sarily represent the totals of the other num- 
bers and percentages appearing in the same 
row. In the majority of cases, however, the 
behavior of the parents was consistent 
enough to fall fairly easily into but one of 
the categories. Among the schizophrenics 
the behavior of 33 of 42 parents of the same 
sex (79 per cent) and 32 of 42 parents of the 
opposite sex (76 per cent) was consistent to 
such an extent. Among the neurotic chil- 
dren the comparable figures were 31 of 42 
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TABLE 1 
BEHAVIOR OF PARENTS OF SAME SEX 
SUPERFICIAL ENCOURAGING PRorectivs- ToTaAL 
ANTAGONISTIC INDULGENT 
CATEGORY 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
Schizophrenics: 
Sere 15 60 6 24 6 24 4 16 26 100 
Females... .. II 65 18 I 6 6 35 17 100 
Total... 26 62 9 21 7 17 10 21 42 100 
Neurotics: 
| Sere 16 64 6 24 2 8 7 28 25 100 
Females....... 9 53 3 18 I 6 9 53 17 100 
(re 25 60 9 21 3 7 16 38 42 100 
Normals 
8 32 II 44 52 ° 25 100 
Females........ 3 18 5 29 9 53 I 6 17 100 
Seep II 26 16 38 22 52 I 2 42 100 
TABLE 2 
BEHAVIOR OF PARENTS OF THE OPPOSITE SEX 
DEMANDING- PROTECTIVE- 
SUPERFICIAL ENCOURAGING ToTAL 
ANTAGONISTIC INDULGENT 
CATEGORY 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
Schizophrenics: 
eee 9 36 4 12 9 36 13 52 25 100 
Females. .... 4 24 6 35 3 18 5 29 17 100 
Tetel...... 13 31 9 21 12 29 18 43 42 100 
Neurotics: 
are 15 60 2 8 2 8 12 48 25 100 
Females........ 12 71 2 12 ° 7 41 17 100 
Total 27 64 4 10 2 5 19 45 42 100 
Normals 
5 20 4 12 20 80 3 12 25 100 
Females........ 4 24 5 29 10 59 I 6 17 100 
re 9 21 8 19 30 71 4 10 42 100 
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(74 per cent) and 32 of 42 (76 per cent), 
respectively. Normals showed 34 of 42 
(81 per cent) and 33 of 42 (79 per cent), 
respectively. 

The most prevalent type of behavior on 
the parts of the parents of the same sex 
among the schizophrenic and _ neurotic 
children was the demanding-antagonistic. 
This type of behavior, however, was found 
to be fairly rare on the parts of the parents 
of the same sex among the normals. These 
differences are fairly well removed from the 
major area of chance. The difference in in- 
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ficial and protective-indulgent parents of 
the same sex among the three groups. 

Incidence of the demanding-antagonistic 
behavior in parents of the opposite sex was 
slight among the schizophrenics and nor- 
mals and heavy among the neurotic chil- 
dren. At this point, the difference in inci- 
dence between the. schizophrenic and nev- 
rotic children groups is significant at the .o1 
chi-square level. That between the normals 
and neurotic children is significant at the 
.oot chi-square level. 

Encouraging behavior, on the other hand, 


TABLE 3 
DIFFERENCES IN BEHAVIOR OF PARENTS 


— Behavior of Parents Behavior of Parents 
of Same Sex of Opposite Sex 
Schizophrenics ....... | Demanding-antagonistic be- | Both demanding-antagonistic 
havior and comparative and encouraging behavior 
absence of encouraging be- comparatively absent 
havior 
Demanding-antagonistic be- | Demanding-antagonistic 
| havior and comparative havior and comparative 
absence of encouraging absence of encouraging be- 
behavior havior 
eee ee Encouraging behavior and | Encouraging behavior and 
comparative absence of de- comparative absence of de- 
manding-antagonistic be- manding-antagonistic be- 
| havior havior 


cidence between the schizophrenics and the 
normals is significant at the .oor chi-square 
level; that between the behavior problems 
and normals is significant at the .o1 chi- 
square level. 

Least common on the parts of the par- 
ents of the same sex among the schizo- 
phrenic and neurotic children and most 
common on the parts of the parents of the 
same sex among the normals was the en- 
couraging type of behavior. These differ- 
ences are also fairly well removed from the 
major area of chance. Here the differences 
in incidence between the schizophrenics and 
normals and neurotic children and normals 
were also significant at the .oo1 and .or chi- 
square levels, respectively. Significant dif- 
ferences did not appear in incidence of super- 


was often displayed by the parents of the 
opposite sex among the normals but seldom 
among the schizophrenic and _ neurotic 
children. Here the difference in incidence 
between schizophrenics and normals is sig- 
nificant at the .oor chi-square level. The 
same is true of the difference in incidence 
between the neurotic children and _ nor- 
mals. Significant differences did not appear 
in incidence of the superficial and protective- 
indulgent behavior. It might also be noted 
that no type of parent behavior appears in 
a majority of cases among the schizophrenics 
with reference to the parent of the opposite 
sex. 

The data in Tables 1 and 2 are presented 
in generalized form in Table 3. It is evident 
that there is much similarity between the 
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behavior of the parents of the schizophrenic 
and neurotic children, while the behavior 
of the parents of the normals differs greatly 
from these. Among the schizophrenics, de- 
manding-antagonistic behavior character- 
izes the parent of the same sex. Among the 
neurotic children, it characterizes the par- 
ents of both sexes. Encouraging behavior, 
on the other hand, characterizes the par- 
ents of the normals. It can be noted that 
encouraging behavior on the part of parents 
of both sexes is fairly rare among the schiz- 
ophrenic and neurotic children and that 
the demanding-antagonistic behavior on 
the part of both parents is fairly rare among 
the normals. 

The similarity between the schizophrenic 
and the neurotic children suggests the 
possibility that the same type of parent 
behavior may evoke schizophrenia in off- 
spring that are predisposed to it and problem 
behavior in those that are not predisposed. 
It is not unlikely that some of the normals 
employed in this study were hereditarily 
predisposed to schizophrenia but that 
favorable parent behavior, among other 
things, prevented it from coming to ex- 
pression. 

Needless to say, the findings here cannot 
be applied to the universes of schizophrenics, 
neurotic children, or normals. All available 
cases meeting the selection criteria were 
used; hence, random sampling was not 
employed. Though a bias of accessibility is 
present, the differences uncovered by this 
study are, nevertheless, so strikingly clear 
that the speculation that they would also 
appear in a random sample does not seem 
entirely unjustified. 


RELIABILITY TEST 


Three graduate students in sociology at 
the University of Chicago were given the 
categories and descriptions presented earlier 
in this article and without instructions were 
directed to classify the behavior of the par- 
ents in cases drawn randomly from the male 
schizophrenic, female schizophrenic, male 
neurotics, and female neurotics—a total of 
four cases. 


The judgments of the three graduate 
students added to those of the author made 
four judgments available on the behavior 
of each of the eight parents involved in the 
reliability test. The results appear in Table 
4. All four investigators, if agreeing on the 


TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGE AGREEMENT AMONG FOUR 
INDEPENDENT INVESTIGATORS 


Mini- 
mum | Actual 
Possible] Agree- 
Agree-| ment 


Parent 


Father of male schizophrenic ° 
Father of male neurotic........... ° 
Father of female schizophrenic. . . ° 
Father of female neurotic ° 
Mother of male schizophrenic... ... o | 75 

° 

° 

° 


Mother of male neurotic 
Mother of female schizophrenic. . 
Mother of female neurotic 


same categorical description of the behavior 
of a parent, score 100 per cent. Three agree- 
ing equal 75 per cent. Two agreeing equal 
50 per cent. The agreement of 62.5 per cent 
has been occasioned by two investigators 
agreeing completely, the third half-agreeing 
with the first two, and the fourth totally 
disagreeing. Here the third investigator 
joined two categories to describe the be- 
havior of the parent in question. 

In a conference held after the test the 
judges found that they had noted the same 
information in the case histories as had the 
author but had not always given it the 
same weight that he had. Though it was 
recognized that the average agreement of 
67.18 per cent was not high, the judges as- 
sured the author that it could have been 
considerably higher if they had had some 
instruction from him, if they had been able 
to observe and question the author when he 
was analyzing some cases, and if they had 
had some practice in using the categories 
prior to the test. 


New Mexico HIGHLANDS UNIVERSITY 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


CRITICISMS OF THE ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA OF THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 


May 11, 1950 
To the Editor: 

I have been disturbed by the recent rash 
of materials vilifying a monumental contri- 
bution to American scholarship, the Ency- 
clopedia of the Social Sciences. 

The American Bar Association Journal of 
March, 1950, carries an article by one Wil- 
liam G. McLaren devoting one and one- 
third pages to hysterical outcries against 
what he characterizes as a ““Trojan horse”’: 
‘“‘Nowhere in the entire fifteen volumes do 
you find the views of any proponent of 
American capitalism, individualism, or free 
enterprise.” 

In The Return of Adam Smith, George S. 
Montgomery, Jr., describes the Encyclope- 
dia as “the most perfect illustration avail- 
able of the extreme to which a determined 
group of collectivists are resorting to sub- 
vert and corrupt the minds of American 
youth.” 

In case the hogwash cited above portends 
a growing hysterical determination to tar 
and feather scholarship in the social sci- 
ences, it would be well for all sociologists to 
be on the alert. A refutation which I hope to 
see published has been sent to the American 
Bar Association Journal. But it would be 
well for all of us to have the obvious facts 
regarding the Encyclopedia well in mind. 
Disagree as we may with one or many con- 
tributions, the integrity of the Encyclope- 
dia’s auspices and that of the intellectual 
efforts that created it are above reproach. 
Merely an examination of the Encyclope- 
dia’s board of directors, its editors, and its 
contributors should satisfy anyone, no mat- 
ter what his political outlook. 


It is best that we abandon our ivory 
towers long enough to justify our burying 
ourselves in scholarly volumes. 


ROBERT C. SORENSEN 


University of Nebraska 


THE UNITED STATES CENSUS 
AND CALCULATIONS OF 
AGE AT MARRIAGE 


June 1, 1950 
To the Editor: 


I 


Very few people realize how inadequate 
are the statistics of marriage and divorce in 
this country. The Bureau of the Census 
holds authority, however, to determine what 
questions shall be asked in the Census. In 
view of this and the general importance of 
the subject, the petitions of the American 
Sociological Society and other groups, and 
the rise of sociologists in federal positions, 
it is hard to understand, therefore, why an 
adequate and simple inquiry (on a sample 
basis) was not made in 1950. It would seem 
that marriage and divorce are relatively 
unimportant in the thinking of Census 
planners. 

Such a simple fact as the average age at 
first marriage in the United States, or how 
it has changed over the years, is not known 
with statistical certainty. The literature is 
honeycombed with errors and misstate- 
ments, and a great amount of theorizing 
has been done on faulty information. As Dr. 
Kuczynski has written, the expectation of 
life is not measured by simply taking an 
average of the ages of those who die; yet the 
age expectancy of marriage is nearly always 
calculated in this way. An accurate deter- 
mination of age at first marriage requires 
that ages at first marriage be known in a 
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particular year, as well as the number of sin- 
gle persons at each year of age. This precise 
information has not been obtained in the 
1950 Census. Furthermore, the results pub- 
lished by the United States Census on age 
at marriage, which are widely used, are even 
more crude and fallacious than the simple 
averages. 

The inconsistencies in the following table 
of Census results have neither been admit- 
ted nor explained by the Bureau of the 
Census. To obtain averages from popula- 
tion data by marital status, (1) it was as- 


age 34, it is not apparent how such an in- 
flexible average as the median could differ 
by so much for the same data (viz., 1930). 

A close examination of the method re- 
veals that the result does not represent the 
median age im Igto, etc., or any precise 
point of time; nor do the male and female 
averages exactly coincide in their temporal 
reference. The statement that the averages 
refer to first marriages is exceedingly pre- 
sumptuous. Furthermore, the method is 
statistically fallacious. Gauging the near- 
present marriage behavior (the point of 


TABLE 1* 
MEDIAN AGE AT FIRST MARRIAGE 
MALES FEMALES 
YEAR 
1930 1935 1945 CPR | 1949 1930 1935 1945 CPR 1949 


* Sources: 1930, Population (838); October, 1935, release; 1945, Series P-45, No. 7; Current Population Reports, Series 


P-20, Nos. ro and 23; December, 1949, handout. 


sumed that the percentage ever married in 
the age group 50-54 indicated the propor- 
tion who eventually marry (taking a lower 
age group, it is averred, would make little 
difference in the calculation), and (2) the 
point in the population distribution at which 
one-half of this percentage appeared as ever 
married was determined and called the 
“median age at first [sic] marriage.” The 
reason given by the Census to the writer for 
the discrepancies in the first three columns 
of Table 1 was ‘‘an improved method of cal- 
culation involving the use of percentages 
ever married interpolated to tenths of a 
year.” Since the calculations presumably 
start with the same percentage who even- 
tually marry (and using a neighboring age 
group makes “‘little difference’), and since 
marital status is given in single years up to 


one-half the maximum percentage, in the 
age group 20-24) by an approximate meas- 
ure of the measure of the marriage proclivity 
of a generation ago (as represented by the 
percentage ever married in the age group 
50-54) is patently inaccurate. In fact, while 
the Census has often claimed that greater 
proportions were getting married since 
1900, the index used to calculate age at 
marriage shows the opposite. Part of the 
seeming decline in the Census averages 
could be a result of this improper method. 
The inclusion of the foreign-born in the 
above averages also distorts the real condi- 
tion. The application of such a method sepa- 
rately to measure the foreign-born element 
is even more inept. 

A number of other faults in the above 
Census results will be detailed in a report 


i 
| 


the writer has prepared on the question of 
age at marriage in the United States. All in 
all, the Census averages represent three dif- 
ferent types of data and three methods of 
determination. Noncomparable results have 
been presented in the same Census tables 
and also compared in textual comment by 
the Census and by unwitting users of the 
materials. Although based on population, 
and not marriage data, the results purport 
to show the median age at first marriage. 
No credence can be placed in the averages, 
however. An attempt was made to show 
the exact nature of marriage behavior by 
age in this country for 1940, using a statis- 
tical hybrid of population and marriage 
data and other assumptions; but one might 
just as well face the fact that no satisfac- 
tory body of data exists which will enable 
one to obtain for any particular year the 
average age at first marriage in the United 
States with statistical clarity. 


II 


The Census employees have again this 
year extolled the opportunities for research 
in the 1950 Census. It appears that these 
opportunities are highly delimited by the 
Census. At some time after 1930 (Notestein 
and others had access to Census data until 
this time at least) the Census introduced a 
new policy of excluding private researchers. 
Under the law, genealogists and others can 
obtain current records. And certain non- 
governmental persons still obtain access to 
the data and even direct Census compila- 
tions pertinent to their particular interests, 
albeit in a pseudo-consultant capacity. The 
ordinary statistical researcher, however, 
must now rely upon such tabulations as the 
Census makes and publishes. A complete in- 
dex of unpublished tables is not available, 
nor are Census employees fully aware of 
what has been assembled in this form. The 
Index of Unpublished Data from the 1930 
Census is the only one of its kind and it is 
not entirely complete. If, by chance, un- 
published tables have value and can be lo- 
cated, they can usually be obtained at a 
minimum cost. Otherwise, if tabulation 
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cards are available, special tabulations may 
be requested, but the cost is frequently pro- 
hibitive to the private researcher. If the 
Census schedules and tabulations were de- 
signed to have optimum research value, es- 
pecially in these times of supermachine 
methods, unpublished tables could be a 
rich source of information. As it is, the 
research value of United States Census 
tables is largely an incidental by-product 
of standardized compilations. 

The exclusion of qualified persons from 
past Census materials is most questionable. 
The reason given that the material is con- 
fidential, even for statistical work, and only 
accessible to Census employees is unac- 
ceptable because the Census entertains cer- 
tain pseudo-consultant relationships, be- 
cause the law allows other exceptions, and, 
finally, because Census schedules up to 
1870 are available at the National Archives 
(where genealogists are making so frequent 
use of them that the original records are 
rapidly disintegrating), and the Director of 
the Census could by law release the records 
up to 1890. The Census, therefore, has with- 
held not ali schedules from private statisti- 
cal research because they are “confidential” 
but only the schedules having current in- 
terest and value; and special persons are 
exempted from the ruling. 

The writer has had direct experience ex- 
tending over two years in the search for un- 
published tables—with poor success on the 
whole. After considerable correspondence 
and delays, the writer purchased copies of 
what were supposed to be Tables 95 and 96 
of the Index cited above, but which turned 
out to be something else. Indeed, the two 
tables were never located by the Census, 
but some tables of secondary value were 
obtained which were mot listed in the Index 
(indicating unpublished tables of which 
there is no real catalogue). Inquiry regard- 
ing the tables produced the information 
that the Census had meanwhile lost its 
copies or misplaced them. Seeking clarifica- 
tion, the writer had to bring his copies to 
Washington—and the titles and descrip- 
tions on the tables proved to be inaccurate. 
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A different inquiry regarding unpublished 
tables on marital status for New York City 
and New York State in 1920 drew the reply 
that “the worksheets are not in any particu- 
lar order” and that to obtain them from the 
storeroom “might take two man-weeks,” 
the cost of which was prohibitive to the 
writer. Again, a mere listing (IBM) of about 
20,000 cards was quoted at a cost of $250, 
and, the writer was told, if groupings of the 
cards were made prior to the listing, this 
would “increase the cost considerably.”’ In 
this connection it is interesting to note that 
the writer obtained over 20,000 statistical 
listings from a state vital statistics office at 
no cost. The writer also obtained greater 
co-operation from state statistical offices 
and from some private research groups, and 
obtained tabulations with greater facility, 
than from the Bureau of the Census. In one 
case he was able to locate some unpublished 
tables, of which the Census no longer had a 
copy, in a separate governmental agency. 
What is most strange about this is that Dr. 
W. E. Deming made principal use of these 
very same tables in eliminating unknown 
ages from the 1940 Census tabulations. 


Ill 


Dr. Beard, the late historian, complained 
publicly of a distinctly unprofessional prac- 
tice among historians and others in federal 
employment who privately published and 
exploited data never made public by their 
agencies, thereby taking advantage of their 
positions for personal gain. The writer has 
noticed recurrent examples in the field of 
sociology, of which the following seems most 
flagrant. This country has never published 
nation-wide data on age at first marriage 
for married couples. It appeared that ap- 
proximate information of this nature could 
be elicited from the April, 1948, Current 
Population Survey. After an initial interest, 
the Population Division expressed its con- 
clusion in the summer of 1948 that no such 
tabulations would be made, even though 
one of the suggested tables on relative ages 
was the kind needed in eliminating ages un- 
known from Census tables. After the writer 


had attempted to obtain financial support 
from private foundations, with no success, 
and after he had undertaken correspondence 
with the Census, the latter reversed its posi- 
tion and in June, 1949, suddenly announced 
to him that it had completed age tabulations 
on marriage according to occupational 
groups. Meanwhile the self-same tabula- 
tions were announced as a private research 
project in the American Sociological Review 
by a Census employee and submitted as 
such at the annual meeting of the Society 
last December. Although the data were pre- 
pared by Census employees at government 
expense, attempts to obtain them prior to 
the December meetings were unsuccessful. 
Besides, the occupational tables which were 
reported to have been completed six months 
previously were also withheld, the stated 
reason being that certain weighting adjust- 
ments had to be made, even though the 
Census had already released one nonoccupa- 
tional unweighted table on the same set of 
data. The Census employee most concerned 
in this has indicated that he plans to publish 
the results in one of the professional jour- 
nals, and the Bureau disclaims that it vio- 
lates any policy in allowing the practice. It 
is obvious, of course, that these data were 
compiled at public expense, and prior to 
their release to the public are being exploited 
for their personal advantage by the Census 
employees who prepared the tables. Similar 
articles already published in this manner 
have the content of a typical government 
release, with no scholarly documentation or 
research. Therefore, in one sense, it appears 
that the publication of these articles—how- 
ever valuable—makes the professional jour- 
nals a new avenue of publication of govern- 
mental reports. Publication of such “pri- 
vate’’ research in professional journals seems 
also to encourage an unethical practice in 
government workers. 


What hope for the betterment of the fore- 
going situation is there? The writer does 
not know the answer to the question, but a 
point of departure from the general tacit 
acquiescence might be a simple recognition 
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of the shortcomings of the American data 
and of Census operations. Greater knowl- 
edge of the facts by professionally inter- 
ested persons might also effect some im- 
provement. 

THoMAS P. MONAHAN 


824 South Forty-ninth Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


COMMENT 


July 13, 1950 
To the Editor: 

The staff of the Bureau of the Census is 
well aware of the fact that statistics on mar- 
riage and divorce for this country are in- 
adequate. Some progress toward better 
figures has been made by the agency respon- 
sible for the collection of registration-type 
data—the National Office of Vital Statistics 
of the United States Public Health Service, 
Federal Security Agency—which has been 
seeking the necessary authority and funds 
required for the establishment of a compre- 
hensive reporting system on marriage and 
divorce. This spring the National Office of 
Vital Statistics published statistics for 1948 
on age at marriage and related subjects for 
those states with such figures available, but 
averages of these figures cannot be used as 
indicative of national averages without 
caution. 

The Bureau of the Census has also tried 
to fill the gap to some extent through the 
use of population data in lieu of registration 
data. Thus, in 1940, women who had ever 
been married were asked their age at first 
marriage. In the Bureau’s Current Popula- 
tion Survey for April, 1948, and also in the 
1950 Census, men and women who were or 
had been married were asked if they had 
been married more than once and how long 
they had been married, remarried, widowed, 
divorced, or separated. These questions 
provide not only information on duration of 
present marital status but also, indirectly, 
on the age at occurrence of present marital 
status. The age at occurrence is obtained by 
subtracting the duration from the age at 
Census or survey date. Duration can be 
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tabulated in association with age at occur- 
rence to give the number of marriages, re- 
marriages, etc., during the past year or 
other period of time, by the age of the per- 
son at the time of the event; the data, of 
course, would be exclusive of deaths which 
have occurred since the event. Although the 
1950 Census publication plans in relation to 
this general field are still in a preliminary 
stage, they tentatively call for a bulletin on 
marriage, widowhood, and divorce which 
would contain such information. 

Mr. Monahan would have preferred a 
direct question in the 1950 Census on age at 
occurrence of present marital status to a 
question on duration of present marital 
status. The decision to use instead a question 
on duration of present marital status was 
made chiefly because it was judged to have 
greater usefulness than age at occurrence 
for the study of fertility, economic welfare, 
and other subjects. It should be noted, fur- 
thermore, that all questions used in the 
1950 Census, their exact wording, and the 
many additional questions proposed by 
consumers had been carefully considered 
by our advisory committees, which are 
comprised of experts in related fields from 
many organizations, both public and pri- 
vate. It was the consensus of the Technical 
Advisory Committee on Population that a 
question on duration was more desirable 
than one on age at occurrence, and the 
Bureau of the Census was guided accord- 
ingly. This decision was reached with the 
knowledge that either one of the measures 
could be obtained indirectly from the other, 
with possibly a slight loss of precision in 
the one obtained indirectly. This loss was 
not considered to be serious enough to war- 
rant asking both types of questions. 

Mr. Monahan states that “‘an accurate 
determination of age at first marriage 
requires that ages at first marriage be 
known in a particular year, as well as the 
number of single persons at each year of 
age.” This same principle was stated in a 
Census release entitled Median Age at 
Marriage, published in October, 1935. How- 
ever, we regard the approximations made 
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by the Bureau, using methods described in 
the following paragraphs, as reasonably 
close to the truth; and nothing presented 
by Mr. Monahan disprove: this view. Mar- 
riages, unlike deaths, tend to be highly 
concentrated within a fairly narrow age 
range. Estimates of age at first marriage 
made from the distribution of population 
by age and marital status depend largely on 
data for young women near twenty-one 
years of age and young men near twenty- 
four years of age. Deaths are few in num- 
ber around these ages, and the effects of dif- 
ferences in population distribution by age 
are practically eliminated in the method 
used. 

The Bureau of the Census has used dif- 
ferent kinds of data and different methods in 
its efforts to estimate the median age at 
first marriage. Some of the methods later 
proved to be defective and were abandoned 
as soon as the errors were found. The esti- 
mates published in the 1930 report were 
superseded by those made in 1935, and these 
in turn were superseded by those made in 
1945. The text of the 1935 release and that 
of other reports refute Mr. Monahan’s 
charge that the Bureau of the Census has 
never acknowledged or explained ‘‘incon- 
sistencies’”’ with prior superseded estimates. 
We are happy to acknowledge any and all 
kinds of errors which may be found and to 
take remedial action in so far as feasible. 
The history of the estimates is as follows: 

In the 1930 report which Mr. Monahan 
cites, the median age at first marriage was 
defined as that age at which 50 per cent of 
the population was reported as ever mar- 
ried. This was faulty because it made the 
implicit assumption that 100 per cent of 
the population eventually married; thus it 
gave estimates of the median age at first 
marriage which were too high. In the 1935 
report the upper limit was reduced from 
100 per cent to a more reasonable maximum, 
namely, the percentage ever married among 
persons 50-54 years old. The choice of this 
age group for a maximum was an arbitrary 
one, but tests showed that neither the 
median age at first marriage for all men nor 


that for all women would have been mate- 
rially different if the age group 45-49 years, 
55-59 years, or 60-64 years had been used 
instead of the age group 50-54. Subdivision 
by race and nativity would create small dif- 
ferences of the order of one-tenth of a year 
according to the terminal age group used. 
Ages over 65 showed progressively smaller 
percentages ever married and were rejected 
as not representing the “maximum” per- 
centage. 

The method used in 1935 was sound from 
a theoretical point of view. Unfortunately, 
in the computation of the medians, the ob- 
served percentage ever married among per- 
sons of each age was assumed to center on 
the end of the year of age. It should have 
been centered on the middle of the year of 
age. This assumption resulted in an over- 
statement of about one-half year in the 
median age at marriage. The error was 
found in 1945, when a method of interpola- 
tion (Sprague’s Fifth Difference Osculatory 
Interpolation Formula) was used. This 
method involved no assumption as to where 
in the median year the observed percentage 
ever married centered. 

In the 1945 report, median ages at mar- 
riage were computed as outlined above for 
men in Census years from 1890 to 1940 and 
for women in Census years from 1890 to 
1930. For 1940 we used data on age at first 
marriage as reported for women 45-64 
years old in the 1940 Census in answer to a 
direct question. The median age at first 
marriage was determined to be 21.6 years. 
Computed by a method consistent with 
that for other years, the estimate would 
have been 21.5 years. In this report the 
reader was specifically warned that the 
estimate for women was computed by a 
method different from that used for earlier 
years. 

Mr. Monahan also draws on data from 
the Current Population Survey taken in 
April, 1948, on the median age at marriage 
for once-married men and women of all 
ages in the civilian population who were 
still married at the time of the survey. The 
median age at marriage of such a group is, 
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of course, not the same thing as the median 
age at first marriage for the whole popula- 
tion, including those who are remarried, 
widowed, or divorced. This was clearly 
stated in the text of the report. These medi- 
ans, therefore, should not appear in the 
same table with those made in 1945 or in 
1947. The medians for 1948 under the head- 
ing “CPR” differ from those under the 
heading “1949” by one-half year. The 
“CPR” medians were based on returns 
from a question on duration of marriage 
but were incorrectly computed as if they 
were based on a question on age at mar- 
riage.-That accounts for the revised figures 
labeled ‘‘1949.” 

Comparable estimates of median age at 
first marriage can be identified among those 
in Mr. Monahan’s table. These are esti- 
mates for 1890-1940 for males and for 
females from 1890 to 1930 under the head- 
ing “1945” (from Table 1 of our report, 
Series P-45, No. 7), and the estimates for 
1947 (from the text of our report, Series 
P-20, No. 10). The estimates for 1948 in the 
table do not apply to the same kind of popu- 
lation as those in this series; and the esti- 
mates under the headings “1930” and 
“1935” have been superseded, as has been 
noted above. 

The text of the 1945 release stated that 
the figures therein did not represent the 
estimated median age at marriage im each 
specified year but rather that the estimates 
drew from the experience of a period of 
years ending in the Census date. Each esti- 
mate, however, is largely dependent upon 
the recent marriage experience of young 
persons who were near 21 years of age 
(women) or 24 years of age (men) at the 
Census date. Most of these young people 
had married only a short while before that 
date. The percentage ever married in- 
creases so rapidly from one age to another 
that even considerable differences in the 
assumed maximum percentage who will ever 
marry do not greatly affect the results. Fur- 
thermore, the only way a person can pass 
from the class “single” to the class “ever 
married” is by a first marriage. Remarriage, 
widowhood, and divorce have no effect on 
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the percentage of persons ever married, 
Considerations along these lines lead us to 
take issue with Mr. Monahan that the 
results do not refer to age at first marriage. 

I wish now to discuss the final two sec- 
tions of Mr. Monahan’s communication, 
those dealing with the policy of the Bureau 
of the Census toward research specialists 
outside the Bureau. These sections have 
such serious implications that I should be 
greatly disturbed if I believed that the 
views expressed are shared by members of 
the scientific societies concerned with the 
Bureau’s work. No other criticism of this 
sort has ever come to the attention of the 
writer, but any individuals with a similar 
grievance are hereby invited to let us know. 

First, I should like to concede that in 
these sections, as well as the first section, 
there are some valid (even though minor) 
points. We have not compiled a complete 
list of unpublished tables. We sometimes 
have trouble in locating particular tables, 
and from time to time tables are lost or mis- 
labeled. We have to make a charge (on an 
actual cost basis) for special jobs, although 
it might be more pleasant for us if we felt 
free to devote some of our appropriated 
funds to making listings and performing 
special services for Mr. Monahan and for 
the public in general. 

Perhaps the most serious charge made 
by Mr. Monahan relates to the policy con- 
cerning current Census records, or sched- 
ules. The substance of the charge is that, 
despite the provisions of law, “private re- 
searchers” have in general been excluded 
from the basic schedules except for certain 
nongovernmental people who have access to 
our data in a “pseudo-consultant capacity.” 
This implication of favoritism and discrim- 
ination is not justified by any facts which 
have been brought to my attention. The 
Bureau has at all times endeavored to fol- 
low a policy of insuring that the provisions 
for the confidential treatment of individual 
returns be administered impartially and 
consistently. We hope that we have been 
successful in maintaining public confidence 
in the integrity of the confidentiality pro- 
visions of the Bureau without at the same 
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time closing the door to legitimate research 
undertakings which could be carried out 
only through the use of information gath- 
ered in one of the major censuses. 

In Section III, Mr. Monahan attempts 
to show that the Bureau has been guilty of 
unethical practices in allowing its employees 
to present papers and articles which con- 
tain certain Census data not previously 
published. The case appears to rest upon 
certain data on age at first marriage avail- 
able from the April, 1948, Current Popula- 
tion Survey. The tabulations finally pre- 
pared in the summer of 1949 were substan- 
tially different from those originally con- 
sidered and were intended primarily as a 
test of the feasibility of similar tabulations 
to be based upon the 1950 Census returns. 
Except for unavoidable publication delays, 
some of the results of this tabulation would 
have appeared in published form prior to 
the Christmas meeting at which a paper on 
this subject was presented. 

We cannot accept the view, however, 
that a Census employee may not make use 
of unpublished data in a speech or article. 
Members of our staff as well as persons 
outside have very properly made extensive 
use of unpublished materials and have 
thereby contributed to public understand- 
ing of important social and economic rela- 
tionships. Certain of the unpublished data 
from the April, 1948, tabulations of age at 
first marriage have been supplied to Mr. 
Monahan at a nominal cost. He will not be 
required to delay publication of these 
figures until they have been published by 
the Bureau of the Census. 

A. Ross ECKLER 
Bureau of the Census 

Editors’ Note.—Mr. Monahan is preparing 
ateply to Dr. Eckler, which will appear in 
the forthcoming November issue. 


MATCHING IN EX POST FACTO 
STUDIES 


To the Editor: May 9, 1950 


Studies of the sort described by Dr. 
Ronald Freedman’ in the March, 1950, issue 


of the American Journal of Sociology are to 
be welcomed as contributions to our knowl- 
edge of the technique of ex post facto experi- 
mental design. Ernest Greenwood? has given 
us the most thorough analysis of the logic of 
this design. My own attempts at application 
of the design have given special attention to 
the limitations.3 

Some of the statements made by Freed- 
man open up interesting aspects of ex post 
facto design upon which I should like to 
comment briefly. In the first place, the 
reader of Freedman’s article will note an 
inconsistency between the statement in the 
last line of his abstract and the data men- 
tioned at the bottom of page 487. The point 
is that there has been an inadvertent inver- 
sion of meaning. 

Freedman speaks of the “serious sam- 
pling problem” involved. His statement is 
true as a generality but should be considered 
in the light of two propositions implicit in 
his statement. The first might be stated 
thus: All ex post facto studies which utilize 
samples have as their purpose the discovery 
(i.e., formulation) of a reliable generaliza- 
tion of a relationship or an inference from 
the samples to some universe. If this pur- 
pose is granted, then all that he states fol- 
lows logically. The second implicit assump- 
tion then follows: Such ex post facto studies 
should be based upon random selection of 
the individuals in the samples compared. 
Again, such a sequence is correct. 

With respect to the first of the two as- 
sumptions, we may say that, if the purpose 
of the Christiansen study had indeed been to 
obtain from samples a basis for generaliza- 
tion to a universe, then the comments are 
relevant and true and indicative of a serious 
problem. In empirical work, however, at the 
present stage of our limited knowledge of the 


t “Incomplete Matching in Ex Post Facto Stud- 
ies,” American Journal of Sociology, LV, No. 5 
(March, 1950), 485-87. 


2 Experimental Sociology (New York: King’s 
Crown Press, 1945), chap. viii and passim. 

3F. Stuart Chapin, C. A. Johanson, and A. L. 
Johnson, ‘Rental Rates in Dwelling Units in Man- 
hattan,” American Sociological Review, XV, No. 1 
(February, 1950), 95-97. 
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method, this was not the case. The study in 
question was designed merely to discover 
what actually happened to two matched 
groups of high-school students between 1926 
and 1935. The study was not designed to 
supply a reliable basis of generalization to 
larger universes. When this is recognized, 
then there is no sampling problem. Of what 
use then, is such a limited study? It is merely 
an attempt to explore some aspects of this 
technique, and, as I have stated repeatedly, 
only replication of the study on similar 
groups under like conditions can supply a 
basis for reliable generalization.‘ 

Some interesting points appear with re- 
spect to Freedman’s own study. It seems to 
me that the differences obtained in this 
study are not so much a function of “‘some- 
thing connected with the ease of matching” 
as hidden relationships that exist in the na- 
ture of the system of interrelationships, 
which can often be expressed as intercorrela- 
tions, dealt with. To be explicit, a correla- 
tion coefficient may express a mere statisti- 
cal relationship, or it may reveal the real 
relationship among the substantive factors 
in the situation. Thus it appears that the 
reason for the significant critical ratio when 
less complete matching was done (i.e., in the 
eighty-three cases) and a 5 per cent level of 
significance was obtained and for a lower 
critical ratio when more complete matching 
was done is that there is no really high degree 
of correlation among the data. In matching 
we introduce controls and create more and 
more homogeneity between the samples. If 
an initial relationship (measured by r or by 
T, as the case may be) is high but diminishes 
with matching (i.e., successive 7’s or T’s de- 
crease in the subgroups), then there is no 
persistent relationship between the depend- 
ent and the independent variables. The ini- 
tial high r or T was due to the accident of 
statistical distribution of heterogeneous fac- 
tors. This appears to be the explanation of 
Freedman’s findings. Let me repeat: A high 
initial relationship as measured by 132.0, 
when due to the accident of heterogeneity, 

4Chapin, Experimental Designs in Sociological 


Research (New York: Harper & Bros., 1947), pp- 
99-109 and chap. vii. 
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can yield misleading evidence, if the partial 
r’s, that is, 712.3, 712.34, etc., decrease. To put 
the matter another way, if the control of 
factors is by matching rather than by the 
statistical control of partial correlation co- 
efficients and if diminished correlations or 
relationships are found in successive sub- 
groups, then the evidence points to the con- 
clusion that the original high r-value was 
misleading and that there was in reality no 
high degree of relationship. On the other 
hand, it is impossible to infer any degree of 
real or persistent relationship from the usual 
raw correlation coefficient. Further analysis 
of the data by partial correlation or by sub- 
grouping, i.e., matching, may show an in- 
crease or a decrease of the relationship, de- 
pending upon whether a real relationship ex- 
ists. Since this is a matter of some practical 
importance, it may be of interest to illus- 
trate the principle from several studies, us- 
ing different measures of association, 1, p, 
and C (contingency). 

Example 1.—Frank A. Ross, in his “The 
Method of Partial and Multiple Correlation 
Applied to School Attendance,’”’’ found r = 
.092 between school attendance rate and 
density of population from a random sample 
of thirty-six Texas counties. This is strange, 
since one would expect to find better trans- 
portation and stricter enforcement of at- 
tendance in denser counties. When the per- 
centage of foreign-born was held constant in 
computing the partial correlation, the real 
relationship 7,,.. = .496 was revealed. This 
had been obscured by 112.0 = —.838 and 
24.0 = .206. I obtained much the same re- 
sult by subgrouping, a simpler form of hold- 
ing factors constant. Thus, when twelve 
Texas counties of the sample with constant 
rates of foreign-born (i.e., 2 per cent or less) 
were segregated from the sample, a p-Co- 
efficient of .406 was obtained. 

Example 2.—Calvin F. Schmid, in his 
Social Saga of Two Cities, computed numer- 
ous correlations and partial correlations 
among different housing factors for the Twin 


S$ School Attendance in the United States (U.S. 
Census Monographs [1920]), Appendix A. 
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Cities in 1934.° If two of his series of correla- 
tions are compared, the results illustrate the 
principle that I stated previously. Thus, al- 
though the original zero-order correlations 
between mean rentals as an independent 
variable and percentage of overcrowded 
dwelling units in one case, and between 
mean rentals and percentage of structures 
over thirty-five years of age in the other 
case, were almost identical, that is, r = 
—.555 (rentals and crowding) and r= 
—.559 (rentals and age of structure), the 
two relationships behaved differently if fac- 
tors were held constant by partialing out one 
factor after another. The correlation be- 
tween rentals and overcrowding with five 
factors constant remained and was still sub- 
stantial—rai.ealbg = —-400; but the corre- 
lation between rentals and age of structure 
failed to persist on the partialing out of suc- 
cessive factors, since, with five factors held 
constant, fal.eaibg = —-078.7 Incidentally, 
the multiple correlation coefficient, which 
measures the degree of variation in rentals 
associated with the combined effect of the 
six other factors, was Raeciaibg = -786. A re- 
verse relationship (declining) was discov- 
ered when two other factors, mean value of 
owner-occupied houses and percentage of 
dwelling units without central heat, were 
held constant; thus fai. = —-743, and 
Taico = —-688. These data show that par- 
tialing out the effect of other factors is im- 
portant if we are to discover the persistent or 
real relationship between rentals and over- 
crowding, and no one can tell from the size 
of the original correlation (raw correlation, 
or zero-order correlation) whether the rela- 
tionship will diminish or increase as other 
factors are held constant. 

The two examples just noted illustrate 


6 (Minneapolis: Minneapolis Council of Social 
Agencies, 1937), pp. 297-98. 

7Where a = percentage of structures needing 
major repairs; 6 = percentage of one-family struc- 
tures; d = mean rentals; e = percentage of struc- 
tures without central heat; 7 = percentage of dwell- 
ing units crowded; and / = percentage of structures 
thirty-five years of age and over; g = percentage of 
dwelling units with no gas; all units being census 
enumeration districts. There were no census tracts 
in the Twin Cities before the 1940 Census. 
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the principle in terms of results obtained by 
partial-correlation analysis using the con- 
ventional formula in which statistical con- 
trol is used. Let us now turn to examples 
which illustrate the principle by use of sub- 
division and recorrelation. 

Example 3.—Howard Forsyth’ found a 
correlation of r = —.48, significant at the 
1 per cent level, between attitude toward re- 
lief, as measured by a scale developed by 
him for the purpose, and the scores of the 
same persons on Sewell’s social status scale. 
The sample was of 80 townspeople. Then 
he divided the group of 80 into two sub- 
groups, one of 38 who had no experience of 
receiving relief, and the other of 42 who had 
been on WPA. Now the nonrelief group 
showed a correlation of only r = —.15 and 
the WPA group a correlation of r = .08, 
neither r being statistically significant. He 
found substantially the same results for an 
open-country sample of 75 cases. 

Example 4.—E. F. Witte? made a study of 
case-work practice among 112 social workers 
who were church members. The aspect of 
case-work practice investigated in this study 
was use of the church as a resource. He ob- 
tained a contingency coefficient of C = .o1 
between church attendance and use of the 
church as a resource. On the face of it, this 
result seemed strange, since one would ex- 
pect that social workers who attended 
church would use the church in practice. He 
then broke down the total group into sub- 
groups and recomputed the contingency co- 
efficients with the following results: for 62 
social workers who were Protestants, C = 
.451 (one control) ; for 36 social workers who 
were both Protestants and college-educated, 
C = .616 (two controls) ; for 24 social work- 
ers who were Protestants and aged 24-29 
years, C = .641 (two controls); and for 17 
social workers who were Protestants, col- 
lege-educated, and aged 25-29 years, C = 
+.653. Thus, by partialing out one to three 


8 “The Construction of a Scale To Measure At- 
titudes toward Relief” (Ph.D. dissertation, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota [November, 1939]). 


9 “A Study of the Relation of Social Workers to 
the Church” (M.A. thesis, University of Minnesota 
(July, 1934]). 
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factors by the simple device of subdividing 
and recorrelating, he discovered that there 
was in fact a substantial degree of associa- 
tion between church attendance and use of 
the church as a resource in case work, de- 
spite the fact that the original C-value was 
practically zero. 

Example 5.—In my own study of ecologi- 
cal dynamics of Minneapolis churches,’° 
using contingency coefficients to measure 
relationships, I found for the total of 124 
Protestant churches studied that C = .459 
for the degree of association between the 
compactness of the church’s parish (residen- 
tial scatter of membership) and the com- 
plexity of the structural pattern of the 
church. This meant that the more highly 
organized churches with elaborate programs 
were located downtown and drew from the 
entire city, whereas the simpler little neigh- 
borhood churches drew their members from 
the immediate environment. A breakdown 
of the total was then made, and the con- 
tingency recomputed. For 29 churches, in 
which the rates of growth of both member- 
ship and Sunday-school enrolment were held 
constant by matching, C = .499; and when 
identical matching was made on these two 

10 Chapin, Contemporary American Institutions 


(New York: Harper & Bros., 1935; Dubuque, Iowa: 
William C. Brown, Publishers, 1948), p. 365. 
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controls the subgroup dropped to 12 
churches, for which C = .744! 

A great many other examples of the prin- 
ciple I am trying to illustrate may be found 
in the literature of sociology, relating to all 
sorts of interpersonal and institutional situa- 
tions. Perhaps the five examples given above 
may establish the following principles: (1) 
an original low or high measure of associa- 
tion (a raw, or zero-order, coefficient) often 
has little real meaning, because it may be a 
statistical accident; (2) if the scatter dia- 
gram of such a raw coefficient is examined 
with subgroups entered in different colors, it 
may at once become evident that control of 
one or more factors will result in a substan- 
tial change in the degree of association; (3) 
partial correlation should then be used to 
hold constant one or more factors, or the 
sample should be subdivided into lesser 
groups and recorrelated; (4) the results ob- 
tained from this sort of analysis will show 
clearly the real degree of relationship be- 
tween the dependent and the independent 
variable. Thus control of factors brings out 
hidden relationships, which, if persistent 
and pointing in the same logical direction, 
may be regarded as the real relationships. 


F. STUART CHAPIN 


University of Minnesota 
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Belle Boone Beard, professor of sociology 
at Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Vir- 
ginia, is making a study of the activities and 
attitudes of centenarians and requests the 
assistance of sociologists and persons in re- 
lated professions in securing names and ad- 
dresses of men and women a hundred years 
old and over. Professor Beard would espe- 
cially appreciate their willingness to inter- 
view the centenarians in their locality. 


American Association for Public Opinion 
Research.—At the annual meeting held at 
Lake Forest, Illinois, in June the following 
officers were elected: Julian L. Woodward 
of Elmo Roper, president ; Bernard Berelson, 
University of Chicago, vice-president; Ma- 
tilda White Riley, American Sociological 
Society, secretary-treasurer. 


American Social Hygiene Association.— 
The Journal learns with regret of the death 
in Bangor, Maine, of Dr. William Freeman 
Snow, founder and board chairman of the 
American Social Hygiene Association. Dr. 
Snow was also president of the International 
Union against the Venereal Diseases and a 
special consultant for the United States 
Public Health Service since 1936. During 
the war he was a member of the govern- 
ment’s interdepartmental Venereal Disease 
Committee, comprising representatives of 
the Army, Navy, Public Health Service, and 
other federal agencies. 


Brooklyn College of the City of New York. 
—Willoughby C. Waterman, for seven years 
chairman of the department of sociology and 
anthropology, has voluntarily relinquished 
the chairmanship to devote himself entirely 
to his teaching and other interests. 

At the triennial election Alfred McClung 
Lee, who has been a member of the depart- 
ment since September, was elected chair- 
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man to succeed Professor Waterman, his 
term to begin July 1, 1950. 

The Social Science Research Council has 
made a grant to Samuel Koenig, assistant 
professor of sociology and anthropology, to 
subsidize a study of the culture of Israel and 
the adjustment problems of new immigrant 
groups during his sabbatical year, beginning 
in September. On the return trip he will seek 
additional background material in Italy, 
Switzerland, and France. 


CARE-UNESCO Book Fund Program.— 
Twenty countries are now served by the 
book plan which CARE added to its food 
and textile package service last year. Under 
the plan, contributions in any amount can 
be sent to the CARE Book Fund, 20 Broad 
St., New York 5, N.Y., or any local CARE 
address. Sums under $10 are pooled in the 
general fund. Donors of $10 or more may 
specify the country, institution, and any 
one of numerous book categories covered 
by the plan, including chemical engineering, 
chemistry, and metallurgy. CARE makes 
delivery in their name and returns a receipt 
signed by the recipient. 


Centre College——Betsey Castleberry, of 
Michigan State College, has accepted an 
appointment in the department of sociology. 


Duke University —Edgar Thompson vis- 
ited Jamaica, Puerto Rico, Barbados, and 
Trinidad this summer in connection with his 
current investigations in race relations. 


Japan Planned Parenthood Quarterly.— 
The Journal has received Volume I, No. 1 
(January-March, 1950), of the Japan 
Planned Parenthood Quarterly, an interna- 
tional exchange of population news to be 
published by the Japan Birth-Control Insti- 
tute, Tokyo, Japan. 
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Among others, this issue contains an ar- 
ticle on “Japan’s Population xnd Planned 
Parenthood” by P. K. Whelpton, ““Mothers’ 
Clinic” by Marie C. Stopes, and “Birth Con- 
trol in United States” by Dr. Fumiko Y. 
Amano (in Japanese). 

An interesting selection of abstracts in 
English presents opinions of the various 
political parties in Japan on population 
problems. 


Japanese Sociological Society——E. Iso- 
mura, professor of sociology at Toyo Uni- 
versity, Tokyo, instructor in the Japanese 
School of Social Work, when visiting the 
Journal office in May, reported that the first 
issue of the Japanese Journal of Sociology 
was being planned to appear in July. The 
editor is M. Hayashi, head professor of 
Tokyo University and chairman of the de- 
partment of sociology. Professor Isomura, 
who is an associate editor of the proposed 
journal, hopes to arrange for the inclusion of 
short English abstracts of each paper. 

Requests for information about the new 
journal should be addressed to M. Hayashi, 
Office of the Japanese Sociological Society, 
Tokyo University, Bunkyo-Ku, Tokyo. 

Professor Isomura informed us that the 
Japanese Sociological Society is planning to 
have its 1950 meeting in October on the 
campus of Osaka University. The society 
now numbers over six hundred members. 
The annual meeting of 1949, which was held 
in June in Tokyo University, was attended 
by more than three hundred Japanese so- 
ciologists. The meeting lasted two days, and 
there were sixty speakers. Sections of the 
conference were on general theory, applied 
sociology, social research, public opinion, 
and other subjects. 

The president of the Japanese Sociologi- 
cal Society is Dr. T. Toda, professor emeri- 
tus of sociology, University of Tokyo. In 
commemoration of Professor Toda’s retire- 
ment in 1949, a commemorative volume was 
published to which the leading Japanese so- 
ciologists contributed articles. 

The general secretary of the society is 
M. Hayashi. 
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Menninger Foundation.—In co-operation 
with the Grant Foundation of New York, 
which has made a financial contribution 
to a training program, the Menninger 
Foundation will offer a three-year advanced 
training curriculum in marriage counseling 
beginning in September, 1950. The length of 
training will constitute from ten to twelve 
months. Persons with the Ph.D. degree or 
the M.D. degree and with three years or 
more of experience in the field of counseling 
may apply for these residencies. 

There will be two $2,500 fellowships of- 
fered by the Grant Foundation to be known 
as Grant Foundation Fellowships available 
to married persons who wish to apply for 
this training. For further information write 
Robert G. Foster, Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kansas. 


University of Michigan.—Many of the of- 
fices and classrooms of the sociology depart- 
ment were destroyed by fire on June 6, and 
many files, books, and records of members of 
the staff were lost. Since many of the corre- 
spondence files were lost, persons who had 
unfinished business with the department are 
requested to contact that office. 

Amos H. Hawley has assumed the direc- 
torship for the Scripps Foundation of a met- 
ropolitan decentralization study financed by 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
Professor Hawley will spend the next fifteen 
months working full time on the study, 
which is to extend over a four-year period. 


Middlebury College—The Committee for 
the Social Scientific Study of Religion has 
been formed by a group of sociologists and 
other social scientists. The purpose of the 
organization is to stimulate research in re- 
ligion by the use of scientific methods and to 
facilitate contacts between social scientists 
and students of religion. At a recent meeting 
in Boston the following officers were elected: 
chairman, Walter Houston Clark, Middle- 
bury College; vice-chairman, Paul E. John- 
son, Boston University; secretary-treasurer, 
J. Paul Williams, Mount Holyoke College. 
The next meeting has been scheduled for 
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October 12 in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Membership is open to interested social sci- 
entists, and inquiries may be addressed to 
any of the officers. 


University of Pittsburgh.—The first bulle- 
tin of the Graduate School of Public Health, 
University of Pittsburgh, contains the pro- 
gram of the department of biostatistics 
which will be of particular interest to so- 
ciologists. The teaching and research activi- 
ties of the department of biostatistics are 
aimed primarily at the development of 
methods for the statistical appraisal of the 
health problems of groups: the community, 
the family, and special aggregates such as 
populations in industry and in school. The 
curriculum has been devised to provide a 
progressive demonstration of the means by 
which statistical reasoning applied to the 
several medical and biological sciences can 
help in the determination of group health 
needs, the evaluation of efforts to meet these 
needs, and the measurement of the influence 
of social and biological factors on health and 
disease. 


Princeton University.—Gerald Breese has 
received a research grant from the univer- 
sity to make a study of the location of indus- 
try in the areas south of Trenton, along the 
Delaware River. 


Research in Contemporary India Field 
Project—The Research in Contemporary 
India Field Project has completed the initial 
steps of a two-year program of research on 
cultural-historical elements of character for- 
mation in three contrasting Indian villages. 
This program is part of a wider study of con- 
temporary cultures in the Middle East and 
Far East launched by Abram Kardiner un- 
der auspices of Columbia University’s de- 
partments of sociology and anthropology. 
As the first village for intensive study, the 
director of the project in India, Mrs. Gitel 
P. Steed, has selected a Hindu community 
in Gujarat Province, where she is assisted by 
a University of Wisconsin anthropologist, 


James Silverberg; Robert Steed, visual arts 
educator; and a small staff of Indian work- 
ers. A village in the Todgarh hill valleys in 
Rajputana is being investigated simultane- 
ously for control data on projective and 
other behavior. Morris Carstairs, M.D., 
psychiatrist of Edinburgh University, is the 
field worker there. 

Before the investigators settled down in 
the field, preliminary conferences were held 
in Delhi with Hilda Raj, an anthropologist 
of Delhi University, to plan for research in 
an Old Christian community; and in Bom- 
bay with Uma Chaudhuri, the staff psy- 
chologist in the Government of India De- 
partment of Anthropology who is now work- 
ing on a UNESCO field project, on tentative 
adaptations of TAT’s and the use of Ror- 
schach, Horn-Hellersberg, and other projec- 
tive materials. These adaptations were com- 
pleted in January, 1950. Sampling has begun 
in Bengal, Rajputana, Bombay, and Guja- 
rat, with further sampling planned in the 
Cornell University project under Morris 
Opler in the United Provinces. In co-opera- 
tion with B. S. Guha, director, Government 
of India Department of Anthropology, 
plans are also under way for the study in 
1951-52 of a Moslem village community in 
eastern rural India. 


Sociairy.—The title of Sociatry: Journal 
of Group and Intergroup Therapy has been 
changed to Group Psychotherapy: Journal of 
Sociopsychopathology and Sociatry. The un- 
dertitle is now made the chief title to notify 
group psychotherapists of all versions of the 
urgent need for a realignment of forces and 
of the plan of this journal to become the of- 
ficial platform for all significant varieties of 
group psychotherapy. Its board of contrib- 
uting editors will be enlarged by the addi- 
tion of new members to indicate the broad- 
ened outlook. The original policy of the jour- 
nal, to develop foundations of a mass psy- 
chopathology and mass psychiatry, a socia- 
try, is not altered, but the emphasis is now 
placed upon the theory and practice of 
group psychotherapy. 
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University of Southern California.—Har- 
vey J. Locke, associate professor of sociol- 
ogy, has been appointed by the State De- 
partment to be a visiting professor of sociol- 
ogy at Uppsala University, Sweden, for the 
academic year starting in September. Mrs. 
Locke and their two children will accom- 
pany him. 


Stanford University—Gregory Bateson, 
an English anthropologist, who offered a 
seminar in the department of sociology and 
anthropology on communication and cul- 
tural transmission during the spring quar- 
ter, is currently doing research at the Veter- 
ans Administration Hospital, Palo Alto, and 
serving in a consultative capacity at the 
Langley Porter Psychiatric Clinic, San 
Francisco. 

During the summer quarter Joseph 
Klapper, of the University of Washington, 
gave courses in the department on social 
psychology and urban sociology. 


Felix M. Keesing, executive head of the 
department, as United States Senior Com- 
missioner on the South Pacific Commission 
attended the South Pacific Conference held 
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in the spring under the commission’s aus- 
pices at Suva, Fiji. Delegates of island popu- 
lations met at the conference with repre- 
sentatives of governments holding nonself- 
governing territories in the Pacific to discuss 
their common problems. Later Dr. Keesing 
went on to Noumea, New Caledonia, to at- 
tend the fifth session of the South Pacific 
Commission. 


World Association for Public Opinion 
Research.—At the annual meeting held in 
June at Lake Forest, Illinois, the following 
were elected: president, John F. Maloney, 
Reader’s Digest; secretary-treasurer, Stuart 
C. Dodd, University of Washington; chair- 
man of the nominating committee, Joseph 
R. Hockstim, Opinion Research Corpora- 
tion; chairman of the research committee, 
J. Stevens Stock, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics; chairman of the public relations com- 
mittee, Wilfred Sanders, Canadian Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion. The chairman of the 
1951 conference committee is Mark Abrams, 
Research Services, Ltd. (London). The 
conference will meet in early September, 
1951, in London, jointly with the European 
Association for Public Opinion Research. 
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The Sociology of Georg Simmel. Translated, edit- 
ed, and with an Introduction by Kurt H. 
Wotrr. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1950. Pp. 
Ixiv+445. $5.50. 

American sociologists have recently trans- 
lated, compiled, and commented upon many 
works of various German sociologists. Among 
them are Howard Becker on von Wiese, Loomis 
on Ténnies, Parsons, Gerth, and Shils on Max 
Weber, Wyon on Troeltsch, Epstein on Som- 
bart, and now Wolff on Simmel. What explains 
the apparent need for such publications? What 
is the importance of these men for America and 
the modern day? 

This review will focus upon Simmel from the 
viewpoint of such questions. But first a few 
parenthetical remarks. Wolff makes Simmel 
more understandable by the introduction of 
terms which render Simmel’s meaning more ac- 
curately than do currently used words. He also 
divides the iong German sentences, subdivides 
chapters into smaller units, and adds an eluci- 
dating Introduction. The effect would be even 
greater if the translation included the entire 
Sociologie instead of the albeit well-selected 
chapters from this work and two shorter pub- 
lications. However, this may be due to the dif- 
ficulty of selling the longer writings of foreign 
authors. 

To understand Simmel’s position within the 
development of social thought, a few biographi- 
cal remarks may be indispensable. Although he 
had only a small chance of advancing, since he 
was Jewish, nevertheless he chose an academic 
career. But, since he remained just a Privat- 
dozent most of his life, he did not have to waste 
time in administrative and committee work and 
was free to expend his energies in teaching only 
a few hours a week. Regardless of what subject 
he chose within the realm of philosophy, psy- 
chology, or sociology, he enjoyed the presence of 
hundreds of students. Among them were many 
anti-Prussian Poles and Russian revolution- 
aries, including Mensheviki, Bo!:heviki, and 
Narodniki, although Simmel himseif was neither 
intellectually nor in practice a revolutionary. In 
view of this fact it is interesting to note that the 
government of Baden refused to call Simmel to 


Heidelberg for fear of revolution if this action 
were taken. In 1914 the University of Strass- 
burg proposed him as a full professor. At that 
epoch the Alsatian intelligentsia was dissatisfied 
with the Wilhelminian regime. The latter was 
forced to make concessions and approved the 
calling of Simmel to Strassburg. Here he soon 
discovered that he was suffering from a lethal 
cancer. In consultation with his physician, Sim- 
mel carefully planned the last years of his life in 
order to terminate as many of his writings as 
possible before death. He died in 1918. 
Simmel’s career began as an “evolutionist” in 
the European sense of the term. That is, he be- 
lieved in perceptible changes occurring at vari- 
ous places in space, more or less independently 
of one another and more or less automatically in 
the same sequence. Moreover, he considered 
such changes as representing successive prog- 
ress. Thus he believed with every “evolutionist” 
rooted in Darwin and Spencer at that time that 
it is possible to compare and to measure values. 
Simmel even went so far as to be something of 
a biological pragmatist. Actually such a position 
was taken by many “liberal” scholars of the 
nineties who had lost contact with the church 
and who lived for the most part in the large 
cities such as Berlin. From his study of Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason, Simmel very soon ac- 
cepted the theory of the limitation of pure rea- 
son and of the a priori and definitely abandoned 
positivism and evolutionism. At the same time 
neo-vitalistically-minded biologists such as 
Hans Driesch denied the validity of the mecha- 
nistic laws in the realm of the organic world, 
considered the processes of life unexplainable by 
the laws of physics, and asserted that life is to a 
certain degree self-determining. Furthermore, 
historically minded ethnologists such as Ratzel, 
Ankermann, and Graebner, and, most of all, the 
German Neo-Kantians attacked the epistemo- 
logical, biological, and anthropological basis of 
Darwinism and evolutionism. Thus, even prior 
to World War I, the adherents of Darwinism re- 
treated, and evolutionism lost importance, es- 
pecially in so far as the development of Conti- 
nental European sociology is concerned. Ac- 
cordingly, in this translation Wolff has omitted 
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Simmel’s publications of that epoch. Therefore, 
we may shift at once to Simmel’s second period, 
as represented in the book under consideration. 

In this period Simmel considered himself a 
philosopher rather than a sociologist. His phi- 
losophy is “idealism” of an antisensualist, anti- 
biological, antipsychological, and antimaterial- 
istic character. This philosophy is related to spe- 
cial sciences in a twofold way: Philosophy pre- 
cedes them in the form of an epistemological 
foundation, but it follows them in the form of a 
philosophy of the particular topic (e.g., music) 
with which the special science under considera- 
tion is dealing. The special sciences themselves 
must be subdivided into natural and historical 
sciences. The former are concerned with the 
universal validity of the rule; the historical sci- 
ences, with the special cases of the rule. This 
idea is especially developed in the untranslated 
book Die Probleme der Geschichtsphilosophie 
(“The Problems of the Philosophy of History’’). 
The following four attempts to explain historical 
phenomena are criticized here for being basical- 
ly wrong and illicit. First, all unilateral deter- 
minism which considers any change to be the re- 
sult of the one, always dominant cause, as, for 
example, Marxianism. Second, all constructions 
of a unilateral historical chain. Such a concept 
tries to explain changes occurring within the 
sequence of phenomena of the same kind, as, for 
example, musical phenomena, by constructing a 
chain of phenomena in which every link is sup- 
posed to be caused primarily by the preceding 
one within the same chain. Third, the equaliza- 
tion of psychological and historical laws. This 
explanation relates the former to the latter in a 
manner similar to the relation supposed to exist 
between physiological laws and the life of 
plants, presumed to be regulated by such physi- 
ological laws. For to be able to apply such laws 
of psychological character to historical phe- 
nomena in a successful form (i.e., in such a form 
that it provides us with valid knowledge), it 
would be necessary for the investigator to re- 
trace the psychological content of the soul of 
every individual of historical importance to its 
origin, even beyond the personal consciousness 
of every individual under consideration. This is 
obviously impossible. Fourth, the equalization 
of laws of nature and the so-called “historical” 
laws. Such a concept considers historical phe- 
nomena as occurring in accordance with an 
automatism similar to that which regulates the 
sequence of occurrences within the realm of nat- 
ural sciences and accordingly as predictable. 
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But, in reality, there are at least two distinc. 
tions between the historical sciences and the 
natural sciences. The role of the individual not 
as the only but still as one of the indispensable 
factors in history must indeed be maintained; 
second, the mind must build and use concepts 
denoting historical complexities in their respec- 
tive uniquenesses (e.g., the Italian Renais- 
sance). 

Inseparably connected with the concept of 
history are the concepts of sociology (which is 
supposed to belong to the sphere of nonnatural 
science) as well as of the object of sociology, 
namely, the society. In spite of some remarks 
which appear to define society as a reality com- 
prehended in a nonatomistic sense, Simmel’s 
two definitions of society as a sum either of in- 
teractions or of interacting individuals are nomi- 
nalistic-atomistic. This being the topic of soci- 
ology, it can be subdivided into (a) general so- 
ciology, the study of the whole of historical life, 
in so far as it is formed societally; (b) formal 
sociology, the investigation of social phenomena 
as such, independent of their content; and 
(c) philosophical sociology, that is, the inquiry 
into the metaphysical rather than epistemologi- 
cal ramification of sociological study. The 
majority of Simmel’s work as well as the content 
of Wolff’s compilation belongs to the second 
part, namely, formal sociology. It concerns the 
relation of individual and society, the quantita- 
tive aspect of the group, especially the mass, the 
dyad and the triad, superordination and subor- 
dination, including bureaucracy. To this must 
be added the theory developed in the untrans- 
lated book, Die Philosophie des Geldes (“The 
Philosophy of Money”). Here Simmel argues 
that the increasing dominance of money in the 
modern occidental society is attended by the in- 
creasing opportunities for the individual to 
move, to make independent choices of the part- 
ner to be dealt with, and to remain in a nonper- 
sonal relation to others. At the same time, the 
traditional types disappear, a general leveling 
occurs, and the culturally more valuable types 
must adapt themselves to the less valuable, es- 
pecially to the mass type. Moreover, there is a 
disposition not only to express the value of 
every economic good in money but also to re- 
duce every particular quality which appears in 
the realm of natural science to quantitative dif- 
ferences. The latter are assumed to be expres- 
sible by a formula. This formula, for its part, is 
supposed to be an application of one, or more 
than one, general rule to the special case under 
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consideration. The general rule is expected to 
approach as much as possible the form of a 
mathematical statement. This process of quan- 
tification within the realm of scientific thinking 
and the process of reducing the value of each 
economic good to a quantity of money are, 
sociopsychologically speaking, procedures of the 
same kind. For in both cases the comparison of 
phenomena has been rendered feasible by reduc- 
ing them to a common denominator. This atti- 
tude and the incapacity or unwillingness to ap- 
preciate uniqueness, or to view historical phe- 
nomena with eyes other than those of the natu- 
ral scientist, are characteristic expressions of the 
number mentality, the basic mentality of the 
money age. 

The translator, Wolff, criticizes Simmel first 
for wrongly defining sociology as a “‘scientifico- 
philosophical enterprise” rather than as a pure 
special science; second, for defining philosophi- 
cal sociology as an inquiry into the philosophical 
ramification of the sociological study rather 
than “an inquiry into the nature of reality sug- 
gested by the study of social phenomena”; 
third, for defining society in a sense not always 
purely atomistic; and, finally, for regarding so- 
ciety in a nonuniform way, once as a sum of in- 
teracting individuals and once as a sum of inter- 
actions. By doing so, Wolff shows his hand—not 
as a more productive scholar but certainly, at 
least to some extent, as a more logical thinker 
than Simmel. Nevertheless, enough remains to 
make Simmel an indispensable link in the chain 
of philosophical thinking. To substantiate this 
statement, let us see where Simmel stands in 
comparison with others. 

Simmel’s ideas, of course, presume Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason, with its theory of the 
a priori, its separation of the sphere of pure rea- 
son, natural law, and necessity from the world 
of practical reason, religion, ethics, and freedom, 
and its refutation of the belief in the possibility 
of a pure empiricism. Moreover, Simmel’s 
thought presumes the three refutations elabo- 
rated by that earlier Neo-Kantian, Friedrich 
Albert Lange. These are the refutations of 
Hegel’s Platonic metaphysical construction of 
history and society; second, of the seemingly 
nonmetaphysical but actually rather crypto- 
metaphysical, naturalistic materialism; and, 
finally, of the economic determinism of Marx. 
But Schopenhauer as well as Lange claimed to 
be the true continuation of Kant. Simmel made 
both Kant and Schopenhauer the subject of spe- 
cial investigations. Schopenhauer and Simmel, 
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it is true, accept Kant’s separation of spheres, 
his belief in pre-eminence of practical reason 
over theoretical reason, and his consciousness of 
the existence of the radical evil. But while 
Schopenhauer’s scorn of human weakness is a 
loveless Luciferian disdain, Simmel’s gently 
Mephistophelian smile still contains an element 
of human sympathy. In the final analysis, Sim- 
mel is not a pessimist; rather he sees some pos- 
sibilities of an increasing recognition of man’s 
right and dignity and of a society that to some 
extent grants their realization. On this point he 
differs from Nietzsche. Indeed, there is a simi- 
larity in the brilliance of their style and their in- 
tuitive combination of particular phenomena 
into a universal historical concept; but there is 
a difference between Nietzsche’s anticipation of 
an aesthetic, aristocratic culture of the future, 
guided by a small elite of supermen, on one 
hand, and Simmel’s, certainly not formally 
democratic but nevertheless Kantian-humani- 
tarian attitude. 

Among the recent neo-Romanticists, all anti- 
intellectual pessimists who emphasize Asiatic 
mysticism, German peasantry, or complete an- 
tirationalism are basically different from Sim- 
mel. Certainly the latter is aware of the tragedy 
of modern man, but he never would have agreed 
to sacrifice theoretical scientific thinking, which 
he considered an inevitable and indispensable 
part of life. However, he felt a kinship with 
Henry Bergson, who attributed supremacy to 
the élan vital over scientific analysis, and with 
Stephan George, the Catholic poet, who empha- 
sized distance and rank order. Through his con- 
cept of the money culture, Simmel directly an- 
ticipates some concepts used by Max Scheler in 
a much more phenomenologico-metaphysical 
sense and by Spengler to support his Decline of 
the West, although Simmel would have disagreed 
as to the automatism and accordingly as to the 
inescapability of the end of occidental culture. 
Here he is in agreement with Windelband, 
Rickert, Lask, Jellinek, Troeltsch, Sombart, and 
Max Weber (i.e., the southern German Neo- 
Kantians). Simmel, in common with them, 
holds to the Kantian limitation of the capacities 
of theoretical reason and to some of the histori- 
co-philosophical concepts mentioned above; for 
example, the denial of the equalization of natu- 
ral and cultural sciences and of the possibility 
of elaborating historical rules similar to the nat- 
ural ones and the acceptance of the role of the 
individual in determining world history. Simmel 
and Max Weber in particular are alike touched 
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by the problems raised by the neo-Romanticists. 
However, there are differences. The first differ- 
ence lies in the domain of the special science, 
where Simmel occasionally maintains a gentle 
inclination toward a not purely atomistic con- 
cept of society in contrast to Weber’s inexorable 
sociological nominalism. A second difference lies 
in the sphere of practical life and ethical judg- 
ment. Weber preaches the inescapability of sin, 
regardless of whether man chooses not to resist 
evil and therefore becomes ethically responsible 
for its continuance in the world or whether he 
struggles against evil and thereby becomes taint- 
ed through the use of power, that tool of evil. 
This almost apocalyptic dichotomy indeed lies 
far from Simmel. Simmel, too, was completely 
familiar with Tolstoy and Dostoevski; but, un- 
like Weber, he did not have to undergo an inner 
struggle with them or with the Sermon on the 
Mount. Although Simmel was aware of the 
tragedy of modern occidental man, he remained 
a Western intellectual. On the contrary, Max 
Weber had to convince himself again and again 
that it was his religioethical duty, despite his 
own temperament, to be an objective investiga- 
tor and at the same time for patriotic reasons a 
realistic politician. 

Although Simmel was aware that the work of 
every specialist must rest within the framework 
of a philosophical system, he likewise never 
claimed to have elaborated a complete philo- 
sophical system of his own. 

What, then, in final analysis, is Simmel’s 
unique contribution? 

First, various parts of his explanation of the 
essence, limits, and indispensability of historical 
thinking; second, his unexcelled analysis of the 
changes brought about by the dominance of 
money within all spheres of life and thinking; 
and, third, countless special observations within 
the field of formal sociology. Von Wiese is often 
said to have contributed one of the most com- 
plete listings of the forms of human interaction. 
This is true only with reservation, for Wiese’s 
classification is not based on history, and, ac- 
cordingly, it is substantially incomplete. In con- 
trast, Simmel’s formal sociology is historically 
based and thus conforms more completely with 
reality. These facts explain the many recent 
translations of German sociologists. 

For historical reasons, sociologists in the 
United States have developed a primarily ex- 
perimental procedure and have applied the re- 
sults to the solution of practical problems. At 
the same time, American scholars have been 
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more impressed with the regularities in group 
life than with the uniqueness of the individual. 
Furthermore, they have been more interested in 
the present than in the whole of historical ex- 
perience. But this emphasis is beginning to be 
considered insufficient. 

Everyday forms of life and values, considered 
hitherto incontestable, disappear in unexpected 
situations. The individual detached from family 
and church and often isolated in the big city 
feels unable to cope with the new situation. The 
answer given by the specialized empirical sci- 
ences seems to be unsatisfactory. On the other 
hand, fascism, Catholicism, and sovietism claim 
to have answers to everyday problems and 
promise to spare the individual the necessity of 
thought and decision which he feels is beyond 
him. In the long run this means the elimination 
of the right to make independent decisions, that 
is, the elimination of that right for which the 
occidental world, as no other culture before, has 
struggled ever since the Middle Ages. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that those devoted to in- 
dependence anxiously seek remedies which may 
prevent the development of a Catholic medie- 
valism or an Asiatic gregariousness under the 
name of sovietism. To be sure, not simple facts 
are sought but rather systems (especially his- 
torical systems) concerned with the change, dis- 
appearance, and reappearance of phenomena. 

Interest naturally turns to the Germans, 
who, although difficult to understand in their 
seeming self-contradiction, nevertheless have 
always been the creators of philosophical sys- 
tems, historical thinking, and the combination 
of both, the philosophy of history. German 
thinkers since Kant—Friedrich Albert Lange, 
Rickert, Jellinek, Lask, Troeltsch, Max Weber, 
and Simmel—have insisted on the distinction 
between the world of natural laws (i.e., the reign 
of necessity) and the world of cultural sciences 
(i.e., the sphere of freedom). Moreover, they 
transcended simple empiricism while avoiding 
Platonic metaphysics. They worked for the 
right of the individual to make independent de- 
cisions in the spiritual sphere. Their systems, 
perhaps, can be of some help in the coming 
struggle. Western Europe may be dying; eastern 
Europe, even more than in the epoch of czarism, 
now stands outside occidental culture. Perhaps 
a continuance of the great German past in the 
realm of social philosophy and historical think- 
ing will be found in this country. 

PauL HonIGSsHEIM 


Michigan State College 
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Cybernetics or Control and Communication in the 
Animal and the Machine. By NORBERT 
WrieEnER. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1948. Pp. 194. $3.00. 

The last two decades have witnessed the de- 
velopment of mathematical biology; in par- 
ticular, the mathematical biology of the central 
nervous system. By postulating relatively 
simple laws of interaction between neurons or 
groups of neurons, but assuming structural ar- 
rangements of various degrees of complexity, a 
mathematical theory of a number of quantita- 
tively measurable psychophysiological and psy- 
chological phenomena has been developed—for 
example, reaction times, comparative judg- 
ments, discrimination of intensities, and learn- 
ing (A. S. Householder and H. D. Landahl, 
Mathematical Biophysics of the Central Nervous 
System [Bloomington, Ind.: Principia Press, 
1945]). In many instances a remarkable agree- 
ment was found between the theoretically de- 
rived expressions and observed data. By con- 
sidering even more complex structures, specific 
neural mechanisms have been suggested which 
possess some of the important properties of 
Gestalt transposition (N. Rashevsky, Mathe- 
matical Biophysics (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1938], chap. xxvii; W. S. McCul- 
loch and W. Pitts, “How We Know Universals: 
The Perception of Auditory and Visual Forms,” 
Bulletin of Mathematical Biophysics, TX [1947], 
127-47; and J. T. Culbertson, “A Mechanism 
for Optic Nerve Conduction and Form Percep- 
tion. I,” Bulletin of Mathematical Biophysics, X 
[1948], 31-40, and “A Mechanism for Optic 
Nerve Conduction and Form Perception. II,” 
ibid., pp. 97-102) and also throw light on some 
higher mental activities (N. Rashevsky, ‘“The 
Mathematical Biophysics of Some Mental 
Phenomena,” Bulletin of Mathematical Bio- 
physics, VII [1945], 115-31, and Mathematical 
Biophysics |rev. ed.; Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1948]). 

There is another new field which covers the 
developments of such varied engineering de- 
vices as computing machines, automatic con- 
trol mechanisms, and all types of rapid commu- 
nication equipment used in telegraphy and te- 
lephony (for an extensive bibliography see E. C. 
Berkeley, Giant Brains [New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, 1949]). Some of the recent automatic 
control devices perform functions of a complexi- 
ty which remind us of the human “mind.” Yet, 
of course, both engineers and biologists are fully 
aware of the fact that a nerve fiber is not a wire, 


a neuron not an electronic tube, and a synapse 
not a switch. We may ask, however, an impor- 
tant question: “Is it not possible to develop a 
general mathematical theory of such features as 
are common to the brain and the machine?” In 
other words, is it not possible to develop a type 
of theory of isomorphism of function? If the 
answer to these questions is in the affirmative, 
then we are faced with a real progress in sci- 
ence, because the greater advances of science 
usually consist of establishing connections be- 
tween apparently unconnected phenomena. 

It is, therefore, particularly significant that 
no less a scientist than Norbert Wiener has 
written a book which does give us that affirma- 
tive answer. The word “‘cybernetics”’ is derived 
from the Greek xuBepynrn, or “‘steersman,” 
and implies the study of steering or governing 
systems, regardless of whether a system is a part 
of the brain which controls a complex movement 
of the body or an electromechanical device 
which controls the flight of a plane. 

A thirty-three-page Introduction gives a his- 
torical review of the author’s interest in this 
field in a personal, somewhat autobiographic, 
mood. The first chapter contains a nontechnical 
presentation of the problem of reversibility and 
discusses the difference between deterministic 
and statistical approaches in physics and biol- 
ogy. The next three chapters deal consecutively 
with “Groups and Statistical Mechanics,” 
“Time Series, Information and Communica- 
tion,” and “‘Feed-Back and Oscillations.” To a 
large extent they are mathematical, and a 
reader without mathematical training may find 
them rather difficult. The mathematical treat- 
ment is, however, accompanied by nontechnical 
discussions which give the nonmathematical 
reader a general idea of the subject matter. The 
reader should not look in these chapters for a dis- 
cussion of the design of telephone transmitters, 
mechanical regulators for different types of en- 
gines, and the like. The author deals, as said 
above, with the problem of a general formal 
mathematical theory of the phenomena in ques- 
tion, a theory that is general enough to apply 
to any mechanism, whether biological or elec- 
tromechanical. He illustrates the various possi- 
bilities, however, by mentioning examples from 
both biology and engineering. 

Chapter iv, “Computing Machines and the 
Nervous System,” is less mathematical than 
the preceding chapters. Again, the reader does 
not find here any engineering design of com- 
puters. It is the general theory of computers 
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and the neurobiological aspects that are dis- 
cussed. The last three chapters—“‘Gestalt and 
Universals,” “Cybernetics and Psychopathol- 
ogy,” and “Information, Language and So- 
ciety”—are not mathematical and will be en- 
joyed by any lay reader. There is a charming 
touch of humor in the discussion (pp. 172-73) 
of some analogies between disorders of com- 
puting machines and those of the brain. 

The sociologist will be especially interested 
in the last chapter. The author is skeptical of 
the assumption that a knowledge of the laws of 
social phenomena will necessarily bring with it 
a possibility of controlling the destinies of so- 
ciety—a doubt which is heartily shared by the 
reviewer, though the latter does not share the 
author’s implied skepticism as to the possibility 
of establishing general quantitative sociological 
laws. 

Biologists may feel disappointed because of 
the lack of specific theoretical developments ap- 
plicable to definite cases and may consider this 
a serious shortcoming. This lack is, however, 
due to the very nature of the book, which opens 
the field of a general theory to cover a large class 
of varied phenomena. The future will undoubt- 
edly bring in more specific problems. It is usu- 
ally a relatively easy task to find shortcomings, 
especially in a pioneering work. Anyone who 
likes may, without difficulty, enumerate the 
shortcomings, for example, of Newton’s Prin- 
cipia. In the opinion of the reviewer, the value 
of a book is to be judged primarily by the 
answers to two questions: ‘“‘Does it contain new 
ideas?” and “Does it suggest new lines of re- 
search?” For Cybernetics the answer to both is 
an unqualified “Yes.” 

One criticism the reviewer feels, however, 
compelled to make, and this is intended for the 
publisher: It is utterly inexcusable that such a 
book has no index! 


N. RASHEVSKY 


University of Chicago 


The Pre-election Polls of 1948: Report to the 
Committee on Analysis of Pre-election Polls 
and Forecasts. By FREDERICK MOSTELLER, 
HERBERT Hyman, Purtip J. McCarruy, 
Eur S. Marks, and Davip B. TruMAN. New 
York: Social Science Research Council, 1949. 
Pp. xx+396. $2.50. 
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Surveys, Polls and Samples. By M1LpRED Par- 
TEN. New York: Harper & Bros., 1950. Pp. 
xii+623. $5.00. 


In the book published by the Social Science 
Research Council the failure of the polls to pre- 
dict the 1948 election is analyzed. Today, the 
echoes of the fiasco have died away; the main 
effect, aside from a few canceled contracts, is a 
healthy caution in the use of the word “scien- 
tific’ in news releases. The work known as 
research proceeds on essentially the same old 
presuppositions in the unspoken hope that the 
clients, like the researchers, will forget. If a 
study done under pressure (in the six weeks 
between November 2 and December 15) can 
be monumental, this one is. It is a good, single 
study which mobilized efforts that would other- 
wise have produced several less effective in- 
vestigations. 

More than the standing of market research 
was involved in the pollers’ failure. The many 
uses of sampling based on probability that 
boomed over the last fifteen years seemed on 
trial. The polls had become an established so- 
cial phenomenon: there were congressional ap- 
propriations for population and agriculture 
sampling and growing demands for sampling 
experts and for the setting-up of schools for 
the better teaching of certain branches of 
mathematics. The Council wished to insure 
that the real if unplanned gains to science 
through this evolution would not be lost. It was 
urgent to find what it was in the polls that led 
to the disaster, in order to judge other work, 
such as, for example, the sample surveys on 
which government and the public increasingly 
rely for data. 

The first topic to be examined was therefore 
the sampling methods of the polls. These have 
been questioned more and more widely since 
the 1944 election, when experts studied them 
on behalf of a congressional committee. The 
random selection which is the condition for the 
balancing-out of uncontrolled variation (error) 
and the calculation of its amount from the 
results of the sample itself had not generally 
been a part of the poller’s method. If the sam- 
ple were constrained on age, sex, and income, 
the moral and financial disaster of the Literary 
Digest would, it was thought, be avoided, con- 
trol on age apparently being suggested by the 
differential between the voting of young and 
old during the 1930’s. But such controls can 
eliminate only those sources of error revealed 
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in preceding elections. The trade-unions, which 
now have become a recognizable voting entity, 
will be treated as such, it is hoped, in surveys 
in the future; but by then, perhaps, the pollers 
will have learned to give all members of the 
population a known nonzero chance of se- 
lection. 

No decisive evidence has appeared to prove 
that sampling defects alone accounted for the 
failure. It was rather that in certain states a 
“null result” was the only one that should have 
been predicted with the sizes of sample used. 
Any poll, however carefully made, will encoun- 
ter elections before which it can say only that 
the result will be close. The poll in such cases 
gives an advance picture of too coarse a grain; 
resources at the disposal of the predictors are 
not easily extended for a close election and 
contracted for a landslide. This coarseness re- 
sults not only from sampling error but from 
other difficulties well described by the com- 
mittee—nonvoting, last-minute changes of 
opinion, the undecided group, etc. 

Perhaps the sampling aspect can be brought 
out simply by starting from a somewhat ideal 
sample—the independent random selection of 
three thousand voters. For a party having 49 
per cent of the electorate behind it there is 
almost one chance in twenty that the sample 
would show less than 46 per cent or more than 
52 per cent. To make this error realistic, we 
would have to add that arising because of clus- 
tering, and we could deduct whatever gains 
stratification might secure. The net result for 
the degree of clustering usually considered effi- 
cient is likely to be nearly double the error of 
independent random selection (and indefinitely 
increasing from this point with biases in enu- 
merator selection of respondents). A party 
could score 45 per cent in polls and 49 per cent 
in the election rather more often than once in 
twenty surveys with unbiased sampling. Thus, 
though there would be some improvement, the 
pollers could not have counted on random selec- 
tion in any one survey to do very much better 
than the quota result. Added to this considera- 
tion is the grim evidence of persistence calcula- 
tions—that in three out of four cases a simple 
assertion that the last election figures would be 
repeated is as good or better than the polls. 
Persistence as used by the committee staff 
seems an ingenious formulation of a minimum 
standard of accuracy, a level below which 
polls are worthless. The discussion of the handi- 


cap which the system of voting by states places 
on any prediction method is pertinent. 

The assertion that the polls give “a faithful 
picture of the total electorate” (Gallup) is no 
qualification whatever. The statement that “a 
scientifically conducted and antiseptically clean 
survey will coincide with the actual choice of the 
voters within a close limit of error’ (Roper) 
goes no further, except to suggest that an anal- 
ogy of the food and drug laws may be appli- 
cable. The polling organizations are, as the 
report states, in a dilemma. If they are accu- 
rate, their releases lack news value; if they are 
spectacular, they sacrifice accuracy. Because 
the samplers are competing for attention in the 
news arena, they may be tempted to forego the 
long-run virtue of accuracy for a short-run 
advantage in making news. 

One easily infers from the study that proba- 
bility samplers who survey factual data meet 
the difficulty in so far as they tabulate and pub- 
lish the errors of their results at the same time 
as the results themselves. Except for errors that 
are equally likely to occur in complete censuses 
the comparison of their survey results with 
outside sources cannot precipitate the surprise 
that the election of Mr. Truman offered. It is 
suggested in the Report that ‘“‘one could say that 
a person’s ... preferring one candidate is moti- 
vated to some extent by some desire on his 
part.” This seems an understatement. The chap- 
ter on political behavior stresses the need for 
research on the questions entering the minds of 
voters in a political campaign and the relation 
of these to the way in which they cast their 
votes. The influence of personality, as in the 
“coattail effect,’”’ would not be outside the 
scope of the pollers if they follow the com- 
mittee’s suggestions. The divisions of the pub- 
lic, the way in which events are converted into 
issues and become symbols around which sup- 
port is effectively mobilized, the paths of in- 
fluence along which opinions disperse through 
the population, including the way individuals 
respond to the suggestions of the organized 
groups to which they belong, are vital questions 
for which a political campaign provides a vast 
testing ground. It seems plain that, unless these 
questions are tackled systematically, the num- 
ber of respondents in random samples must be 
increased greatly, and, even then, nonvoting 
and last-minute changes will often leave the 
issue in doubt. 

Polling has now arrived at the point where 
textbooks are written on how to do it. Text- 
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books are not suited to the subleties of the sub- 
ject; they blunt the fine points which have been 
developed in the theoretical literature. Sur- 
veys, Polls and Samples, whose subtitle is Prac- 
tical Procedures, is arranged roughly in the order 
in which a survey is conducted. Anyone using 
it to carry out a survey for the first time could 
read the successive chapters as he went along. 

The Parten work begins with a historical in- 
troduction to show the enormous extent of poll- 
ing activity in the United States. Though we 
are all aware that the pulse of radio listeners is 
kept under observation by organized mail, tele- 
phone, street, and household surveys and that 
constant research, elaborately corrected for mis- 
statement, is conducted on how readers read 
magazines, it appears also that General Motors, 
for example, asks owners to suggest mechanical 
improvements on its product and investigates 
their reactions to sales promotion and that the 
Reed Candy Company polls the opinions of the 
thirteen- to sixteen-year-olds on subjects of in- 
terest to school children. 

Irrespective of the state of actual work, one 
wonders if an academic course could not make 
better use of the extensive theory and data avail- 
able on many of the topics treated by the 
author. For example: “In designing schedules 
that are to be filled out by farmers, housewives, 
employers, or any other group, the level of edu- 
cation, the biases, and the interests or other 
characteristics which affect the ability and 
desire to fill in the form truthfully and cor- 
rectly should be taken into consideration” (p. 
158). Phenomenological psychologists have 
much to say on the way in which objects such 
as questionnaires come into the field of percep- 
tion and are integrated with the subject’s in- 
terest and preconceptions; their methods could 
help in decisions ranging from the physical 
form of the schedule to the questions (p. 175) 
that separate informed respondents from unin 
formed. Again, theory and empirical data on 
costs which Hansen, Mahalanobis, and others 
developed are ignored, the main contribution 
being a listing of survey costs and suggestions 
that they be kept to a minimum. Five chapters 
deal with samples: chapter iv on their role, 
chapter vii on their types, chapter viii on pro- 
cedures for drawing them, chapter ix on their 
size, and chapter xvi on their evaluation. But, 
while these cover many important points, they 
hardly give the reader an understanding of 
what sampling can and cannot do. A single 
chapter on the principles of probability sam- 
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pling would have given the reader the necessary 
grounding to make effective use of the services 
of an expert. 

On many other points no theory exists, and 
the guidance provided is practical to the point 
of being superfluous. For example, on respond- 
ent’s sex: “This item can be secured without 
asking questions if recorded for the informant 
only” (p. 165); on legibility: “If the manu- 
script is handwritten, the writer will save him- 
self much grief if his writing can be easily de- 
ciphered by the typist” (p. 528); on ringing 
doorbells: “The interviewer should ring the bell 
or knock on the door rather briefly. He should 
not act impatient but should give the inhabitant 
sufficient time to answer. While waiting for a 
response, he should note the address, time of 
day, or other facts which he may need to 
record on the schedule or on his report” (p. 
349). 

Several pages are devoted to sampling from 
lists. Though the checking of lists to find out 
how complete they are has its place, the fact 
that lists which are incomplete may be made a 
frame for unbiased sampling by some device 
for picking up omitted addresses is much more 
important. Among the devices available are 
the use of the list merely to give measures of 
size of blocks, etc., with selected blocks to be 
relisted, and the taking of intervals between 
addresses as the sampling unit. 

This textbook will undoubtedly be widely 
used. Its timeliness, covering as it does the 
1948 election and more recent events, makes it 
a live piece of instructional material. It is help- 
ful in describing devices such as code cards and 
hand tallies, which are the standby for the 
many surveys which are not backed up by a 
mechanical installation and which may some- 
times be more efficient than those produced with 
mechanical equipment. It gives useful advice 
on the general administration of surveys, on 
wording and editing of schedules, and on prepa- 
ration of reports. 


NATHAN KEYFITZ 
Ottawa 


Movies: A Psychological Study. By MARTHA 
WOLFENSTEIN and NATHAN LertTEs. Glen- 
coe, Ill.: Free Press, 1950. Pp. 316. $4.00. 


This volume is the first serious and system- 
atic attempt to analyze the recurrent themes 
of American movies. The authors, viewing 
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movies as common and ready-made daydreams 
of our culture, achieve by a combined psycho- 
analytic and anthropological approach a strik- 
ing and brilliant analysis. 

The volume consists of four parts: the first 
deals with the typical movie patterns of love 
and romance; the second, with family relation- 
ships; the third, with violence and crime; and 
the fourth, broadly, with the relationship be- 
tween the protagonists and those characters 
who observe and judge the protagonists. 

The source material for the study is over two 
hundred American, British, and French films. 
Sixty of the American films—those “A” pic- 
tures with a contemporary urban setting re- 
leased in New York City for the year following 
September 1, 1945—were given the most thor- 
ough analyses, and quantitative statements are 
occasionally made about them. In their inter- 
pretations the authors combine three classes of 
statements which have different degrees of con- 
firmation. First, and best confirmed, are the 
statements of the manifest recurrent themes. 
Such, for example, is the theme of the “false 
appearance”; of the “good-bad girl” type of 
heroine who appears wicked but in reality is 
virtuous, or of the hero who appears a criminal 
though actually is not. 

Second are the psychological interpretations 
of the emotional significance of such themes. 
Thus, in explaining the tendency of movie plots 
to deny dangerous impulses to the hero and to 
attribute them to the world about him, the 
authors at one time suggest that the hero is pro- 
jecting his own hostility upon an attacking 
father figure and his forbidden sexual wishes 
upon a mother figure. 

The third class of statements, which the 
authors consider least confirmed, relates the 
movie themes to cultural patterns in American 
life. Thus, in discussing the relative unimpor- 
tance of manifest familial figures in movies, 
the authors cite the American habit of empha- 
sizing the family one makes rather than the 
family one comes from and the expectation that 
a son will surpass his father rather than look 
upon him as a model of achievement. 

Throughout the study the patterns typical of 
American films are compared with those of the 
British and French. In discussing the conflict 
between sacred and profane love, for example, 
an eat-your-cake-and-have-it-too solution of 
the American films is contrasted with a more 
tragic solution by the French. The British are 
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less concerned because they avoid ambivalent 
images of heroines. In dramas of violence the 
most common American pattern, wherein the 
hero is threatened by external forces, is con- 
trasted with the British, wherein the hero is 
threatened by destructive inner impulses. The 
French emphasize the irony of human justice. 
The authors are very careful to avoid value 
judgments in presenting such comparisons. In 
a concluding chapter are summarized the essen- 
tial plot configurations which distinguish each 
of the three groups of films. 

By the use of this psychoanalytic-cultural 
method in analyzing movie content, the authors 
arrive at interpretations which are full of in- 
sight. They bring into sharp focus the unique 
characteristics of our films and point out dis- 
crepancies between manifest and latent con- 
tent. The insights are evidenced in such choice 
phrases as the following: the “good-bad girl,” 
the “‘standing-offer man,” the “rescuer of 
women,” the “man-as-child,” the “magic con- 
tact” (with a benefactor), the “‘missed oppor- 
tunity” (of satisfying sexual impulses), and 
“fun morality” (the idea that, if you are not 
having fun, something is wrong with you). 

There are many problems raised by a study 
of this kind which the authors, partly in their 
caution not to go beyond the data, have not 
touched upon. What, for example, is the sig- 
nificance of the fact that American films are so 
popular in England and France? Might the 
conclusions be modified by a sample which in- 
cluded “B” pictures, or those with rural set- 
tings, or all British and French films rather 
than the limited number released in this coun- 
try? To what degree are the patterns tempered 
by extraneous factors; for example, were sui- 
cides not so strictly regulated by the industry’s 
censorship board, there would probably be a 
much higher proportion in American films than 
the authors note. 

It would likewise have been helpful had the 
authors made their own assumptions more ex- 
plicit—assumptions, for example, about na- 
tional characteristics and their expressions in 
popular culture, or about the process of identi- 
fication between the members of the audience 
and the screen heroes and heroines. 

This volume by Wolfenstein and Leites is of 
much greater significance than Edgar Dale’s 
Payne Fund study of movie content or the more 
recent works of Kracauer and Parker Tyler. It 
is, without question, a major contribution to 
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the literature on the mass media and popular 
culture. 


FREDERICK ELKIN 


University of Southern California 


A Village That Chose Progress: Chan Kom Re- 
visited. By ROBERT REDFIELD. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1950. Pp. xiv+ 
187. $2.75. 


In 1931 Dr. Redfield made a community 
study of a little village in Yucatan named Chan 
Kom; seventeen years later, in 1948, he went 
back to study social change there. The resulting 
study is one of the few in existence in which we 
have an analysis of the same community at two 
distinct points in time by the same observer. 

Chan Kom is today still a small community 
of between four and five hundred people but is 
considerably larger than seventeen years ago, 
when the population was only about 250. The 
increase in population has been accompanied by 
a number of interrelated and socially significant 
changes. The changes are those which have ac- 
companied the successful plans of the com- 
munity leaders to make Chan Kom the leading 
community of the area and to gain formal recog- 
nition of this by becoming a legal pueblo with a 
community office and a school affiliated with 
the national state. This has brought more con- 
tacts with the nearest town and city, more com- 
merce, and more associations with officials. At 
one time it also promised a change from Cathol- 
icism to Protestantism, but, with the conse- 
quent threat to internal unity and Chan Kom’s 
leadership among neighboring settlements, a 
reaction set in, and the early converts to Protes- 
tantism either went back to the old ways or 
left the village. 

The account is one of remarkably successful 
cultural change under traditional Mayan lead- 
ership. The community, by and large, seems to 
be satisfied with its achievements. One interest- 
ing sidelight on the change is that it has been 
toward the things represented by Anglo-Ameri- 
ca: material progress, yet with a certain disdain 
for emotional excess and with an emphasis on 
work as a virtue and with an attitude that most 
recreation is a waste of time—all this in con- 
trast to the Latin values of urban Mexico, with 
a delight in festivals, a need for extravagant 
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forms of greeting, and persiflage in conver- 
sation. 

In the final chapter a note of gloom is appar- 
ent as one looks to the fruits of having chosen 
the path of progress. In twenty years progress 
has meant continued social solidarity and in- 
creasing importance. But the path ahead, to 
more participation in the greater Mexican so- 
ciety, can only mean a weakening of internal 
social solidarity and a relative lessening of the 
power of the elders as compared with younger 
men who become technologists or in other ways 
participate in the larger society. Some of the 
elders have already foreseen this and for their 
own peace of mind have built places in the bush 
to which they can retire from time to time. 

The title of the study implies that a village 
can choose the direction in which it will de- 
velop. If a case can be made for this, Redfield 
has done so in Chan Kom. This is a clear docu- 
mentation of the voluntary choice to develop 
the community on the part of its leaders—and 
there is some indication that mere convenience 
of geographic location did not enter into the 
choice. Yet, similar ‘‘choices’’? must have oc- 
curred over and over in Yucatan as a part of the 
general process of cultural change—with the 
growth of cities like Merida, with the rise of 
Mexico as an independent national state, and 
with the spread of a money economy. Chan 
Kom must have been one of a number of vil- 
lages so affected. In its area it stood out as a 
leader and neighboring villages as “‘less pro- 
gressive.”’ But can this be laid to “choice” any 
more than it could be said that Middletown 
“chose” to become a center in its region of 
Indiana? 

Regardless of any ultimate answer to such 
questions, the studies of Chan Kom provide 
us with analyses of cultural change which show, 
in meaningful social contexts, the ways in which 
such changes actually come about—who serve 
as leaders, what determines their choice, and 
how social forces modify their decisions. Cer- 
tain changes are rejected, as they threaten the 
unity and strength of the community, yet other 
quite drastic changes are very readily assimi- 
lated. Being remote from Merida and not in the 
path of a gold rush, Chan Kom has become a 
real laboratory in which to observe the processes 
of acculturation. 


Joun F. EMBREE 


Yale University 
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The Jews: Their History, Culture, and Religion. 
Edited by Louis FINKELSTEIN. 2 vols. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1950. Pp. xxxiii+ 
144; 745-1431. $12.00 (set). 

These volumes, prepared with the help of a 
grant from the American Jewish Committee, 
represent the fruits of a project started some 
seven years ago by Dr. Finkelstein, distin- 
guished president of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America. Thirty-four specialists 
contribute studies under four rubrics: history of 
Judaism and the Jews; role of Judaism in civili- 
zation; sociology and demography of the Jews; 
and the Jewish religion. 

Monographs are plentiful, and the Jewish 
Encyclopedia and the Universal Jewish Ency- 
dopedia adequately fill the demand for survey 
articles. It is as an intermediate resource that 
The Jews should find many readers. Students 
who wish to supplement their knowledge in the 
field of ethnic groups and minority problems 
should find here a historical orientation on con- 
temporary Jewish problems. 

In general, we conclude that the standard 
attained is a high one. The various articles deal- 
ing with the Bible are handy summaries of 
available information. The history of the Jews 
is adequately explored, particularly in its 
earlier periods. Not only is their history in 
Western countries reviewed, but also the impor- 
tant though less well-known story of Jewish 
communities in Eastern countries. Jewish phi- 
losophy and literature are ably covered. The 
main tenets of the Jewish religion are effec- 
tively reviewed. Subjects of special interest are 
explored, as, for example, “Judaism and Art” 
and “The Mystical Element in Judaism.” Each 
writer was allowed to add several pages of notes 
at the end of his contribution, together with a 
bibliography. There is also an appendix which 
details the pages where one may find the 
answers to questions commonly asked about 
Jews and Judaism. 

In charting a guide to the study of these 
volumes, it is well to realize that the publication 
is both a collection of research by scholars with 
many different viewpoints as well as a document 
in itself. It mirrors the position of its sponsors 
and as such must be used with an understand- 
ing of its special emphases. The editor states: 


More complete information about Judaism may 
perhaps avert, in some degree, the growth of anti- 
Semitism. 

The long persistence of anti-Semitism may be due 


in part to the unwillingness of Jewish scholars and 
thinkers to deal with it. Apologetics for Judaism 
have been written from the days of Artapanus.. . 
but clearly the problem cannot be solved by apolo- 
getics. Judaism needs not a defense against calumny 
but an effective presentation and fulfillment. 


It is to Dr. Finkelstein’s credit that he lays bare 
his situation and gives us to understand that, 
as a scholar representing a minority group 
struggling toward equal rights in the American 
family, he views his present labors as an accom- 
modative technique as well as a contribution to 
the final victory. The intellectual consequences 
of such a starting point can be summarized 
easily. They are of real interest to all students of 
racial and cultural relations. A considerable 
portion of the two volumes is devoted to such 
articles as ““The Jewish Contribution to Music,” 
“The Contribution of the Jews to Medicine,” 
“Judaism and the Democratic Ideal,” “The 
Contribution of Judaism to World Ethics,” 
and “Science and Judaism.” Much of this ma- 
terial is not organically related to what is the 
central problem of these volumes. Indeed, sev- 
eral contributions merely give us patiently com- 
piled material on the feats of Jewish cultural 
heroes. This material does, however, have an 
important function, for it reassures the insecure 
member of a minority group as to his real worth 
and thereby adds to his self-esteem. It might 
be added that Jewish personalities and move- 
ments of great significance which do not meas- 
ure up to “heroic” proportions are passed over 
in silence. For example, the role of Jews in 
radical movements, a subject of great impor- 
tance, is merely given one sentence: “Similarly 
the modern Socialist movement was founded by 
Ferdinand Lassalle; while Karl Marx, who was 
of Jewish parentage though fundamentally and 
intensely antagonistic to Judaism, became the 
prophet of communism and one of the most in- 
fluential figures of the age.” 

Another consequence is the lack of material 
on subjects which indicate developments in 
Jewish community life running counter to the 
“integrationalist” viewpoint. We have in mind 
particularly material on Jewish nationalistic 
and ethnocentric movements. Palestine during 
biblical days is well covered; modern Palestine 
is not dealt with. The editor accounts for this 
obvious omission by explaining the difficulty 
of communication with Israel during the hos- 
tilities there and the impossibility of checking 
references ‘“‘because of war conditions.” But 
surely there are native and resident scholars 
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capable of writing the story of Zionism, which 
is touched upon only tangentially in a contribu- 
tion on “The Modern Renaissance of Hebrew 
Literature” and in several other places merely 
en passant. The editor feels compelled to explain 
away the growth of Jewish nationalism and 
place it in a universalist setting: “The complexi- 
ty of modern life persuaded a considerable num- 
ber of Zionists that the future of the Palestinian 
community and its full usefulness to the devel- 
opment of civilization would be impeded unless 
that community had self-government.” 

The particular emphases detailed above limit 
the material of specific interest to sociologists. 
Samuel Kohs’s study of the American Jewish 
community is good as far as it goes. It fails, 
however, to present the story in terms of social 
process and leaves out much that might be con- 
sidered, from the point of view of an interested 
party, to be poor public relations. Herskovits’ 
“Who Are the Jews?” adequately summarizes 
the problem from the viewpoint of contempo- 
rary anthropology. “Sources of Jewish Statis- 
tics” by U. Z. Engelman analyzes the difficult 
problems encountered in estimating Jewish pop- 
ulations. ‘Jewish Religious Life and Institu- 
tions in America” by Moshe Davis covers the 
story well in the historical section, but the obvi- 
ous interest and bias displayed by the author 
when contemporary problems are reviewed 
limits its usefulness. Nathan Reich’s “The Eco- 
nomic Structure of Modern Jewry” is a straight- 
forward treatment of available information in 
this field. As the editor recognizes in his “‘Pref- 
atory Letter,” owing to the limitations of 
present-day knowledge in this field, the socio- 
logical material is the least satisfactory of all the 
subjects presented in the volumes. This, then, 
sets the stage for future work. 


MARSHALL SKLARE 
Columbia University 


Catholic Social Thought: Its Approach to Con- 
temporary Problems. By MELVIN J. WILLIAMs. 
New York: Ronald Press Co., 1950. Pp. 
xv+567. $5.00. 

Dr. Williams wrote on the topic of Catholic 
social thought for his doctorate in sociology at 
Duke University in 1941 and now publishes this 
dissertation in somewhat amplified form. He 
states in the Preface that he is a member of the 
Methodist church. One very notable feature of 
his work is the lack of all trace of bias in his stud- 
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ies. Another feature is its comprehensiveness, for 
Williams not only gives a brief survey of Roman 
Catholic social thought from Thomas Aquinas 
to the present day but covers more than a cen- 
tury of recent development in the United States 
and Great Britain, with some mention of 
France, Germany, and other countries, in soci- 
ology and several of its specialized branches, 
economics, political science, history, anthropol- 
ogy, and social work. He uses the term “Catho- 
lic” to include anyone ‘‘who was or is a member 
of the Catholic Church and who has shown sym- 
pathy with some or all Catholic social teaching” 
(p. viii). For this reason N. Timasheff and Her- 
bert Agar are included, as is the important Ger- 
man sociologist Max Scheler (whose Catholic 
connections are treated at length by John M. 
Oesterreicher, “Max Scheler and the Faith,” 
The Thomist, XIII, [April, 1950], 135-203); the 
exclusion of Comte is reasonable, but Mon- 
tesquieu and D. W. Brogan (the Scottish coun- 
terpart of Agar) are not included; and Francis 
Bacon and Otto von Gierke seem to be included 
in error. 

In his conclusion (p. 432) Williams states 
that Catholic sociologists possess a “ ‘scientific 
attitude’ which few non-Catholics possess. For 
most Catholic sociologists admit that their ap- 
proach to sociology is ‘colored by a philoso- 
phy’ ”—which is useful to the scholar who ex- 
amines their studies. Many others who adhere 
to the philosophies of materialism, Hegelianism, 
Freudianism, and the like do not always clearly 
admit, or even perhaps realize, their particular 
slant. The object of his book has been, indeed, 
to examine what precisely is the social philoso- 
phy to which Roman Catholics subscribe and 
how it has affected their work. He specifically 
exempts himself (p. vii) from giving a “review of 
‘official’ Catholic social thought or philosophy,” 
since this has been handled competently by a 
number of Catholics. His brief review of Catho- 
lic social philosophy is, however, very well stat- 
ed in the early chapters. It will correct some of 
the errors to be found in certain well-known his- 
tories of social thought. Catholics will wish that 
he had taken note of more recent statements of 
the American hierarchy than that of 1940 and of 
the present Pope’s attitude toward woman’s 
place in the world (the 1945 and 1947 pro- 
nouncements) and that he had given a clearer 
view of Catholic ideas about the natural law and 
the ownership of private property. Because the 
ideas on the Traditionalists (pp. 45-46) seem to 
be taken only from a short article on them, no 
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account is made of the fact that in turning from 
the individualism of influential thinkers of their 
time, and emphasizing the influence of society 
in the molding of the individual, De Bonald and 
De Maistre ignored the “‘personalist”’ aspect in 
Catholic social teaching. But these ideas can 
easily be read about elsewhere and are minor 
deficiencies in a valuable survey. 

The amount of work which Williams devoted 
to his study is apparent when one notes not only 
his lucid summaries of Catholic social thought in 
the past but also the vast coverage of present- 
day topics. Inevitably, so wide a range includes 
some errors. Priests, bishops, and cardinals at 
times get somewhat mixed as to title or are 
given no title at all (“Cardinal”’ Bossuet, pp. 
200-201, was a bishop; A. J. Muench, p. 324, 
and Edwin V. O’Hara, p. 344, are bishops; 
“Albert”? LeRoy, p. 160, is Archbishop Alex- 
andre LeRoy; etc.). Some typographical errors 
include Cavardi for Civardi, Leclerq for Le- 
clercq, M. J. Legrange for M. J. Legrand, and 
Angiers for Angers. Often the author has to re- 
sort to lists of names to include those who hold a 
particular theory, type of thinking, or method; 
and these are not always well chosen; sometimes 
men who have written but one article or a medi- 
ocre dissertation appear in lists before scholars 
of repute. Some notable omissions are Gerald 
Schnepp, S.M., John L. Thomas, S.J., Joseph P. 
Fitzpatrick, S.J., E. K. Francis, Richard J. 
Purcell, Henry Spiegel, Toniolo in Italy, and the 
work of the “Economie et humanisme” group in 
France. Dr. Garrod, the well-known Cambridge 
University archeologist, and Dr. Ruth Reed in 
the United States are allotted but cursory 
notice, yet the latter has also published several 
substantial works on the family and on illegiti- 
macy. 

All social scientists have advanced rapidly in 
thought and method within the last ten years, 
and Catholics are no exception to the rule. Per- 
haps it is due to the fact that the author must 
have done the major part of his research before 
1941 that Catholics will find several statements 
which certainly are not correct today. Writers 
of a few mediocre articles are noted as leading 
scholars; some who are anything but “‘scientif- 
ic” in outlook in the accepted sense of the term 
are listed as leading others in that direction. No 
account is taken of the changed outlook in 
thought noted in the American Catholic Socio- 
logical Review (Vol. X, No. 1 [March, 1949)]), 
and often important later articles of the scholars 
mentioned are omitted. The author generously 


acknowledges the help of a number of Catholics 
in his Preface, but the present reviewer, who is 
among them, had not seen the manuscript since 
the spring of 1941, and from reading his work it 
would seem that others had seen it only shortly 
thereafter. 

If the reader will bear these small deficien- 
cies in mind, then Williams’ work may indeed be 
recommended as the only existing summary of 
Catholic social thought which thus far has ap- 
peared in English, one which calls attention to 
the fact that there have been many Catholics 
whose work has been somewhat neglected, and 
which also gives summaries of the work of the 
social historian Christopher Dawson and others 
not easily available elsewhere. 

Eva J. Ross 


Trinity College (Washington, D.C.) 


Patterns of Panic. By Joost A. M. MEERLOO. 
New York: International Universities Press, 
1950. Pp. 120. $2.00. 

Although military psychologists and disaster 
relief workers as well as professional social scien- 
tists have long been concerned with the phe- 
nomenon of panic, the available literature is re- 
markably meager, consisting largely of journal- 
istic accounts and ad hoc interpretations of de- 
scriptions by a few eyewitnesses. Dr. Meerloo’s 
contribution—one of the few books now avail- 
able—is addressed primarily not to social psy- 
chologists but to relief workers, doctors, and 
others who deal with frightened people. Hence, 
while abundant descriptive accounts are includ- 
ed, theoretical considerations are kept to a 
minimum, and the author announces at the out- 
set that he hopes to deal in more detail with the 
underlying theory in a subsequent publication. 

The major weakness of this volume arises 
from the author’s inability to identify precisely 
the nature of the class of phenomenon with 
which he is dealing. In the formal presentation 
he declares that he is concerned with (1) indi- 
vidual reactions to fright and (2) collective ‘“ex- 
plosions.” “One speaks of panic when a danger- 
ous occurrence causes a spontaneous, disorgan- 
izing reaction in the individual or the communi- 
ty. ... The socially important factor is the sud- 
den reaction, the decomposing effect, the disin- 
tegration of the social formation or the individ- 
ual which results” (p. 11). Subsequently, he dis- 
cusses fleeing troops on the battlefield, the reac- 
tion of an isolated man caught in an earthquake, 
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collective tension in an inadequately defined 
situation, lynching mobs and plundering troops, 
spy hysterias, the confused voter in an election, 
and stampeding patrons in a theater fire—all 
as instances of panic. The question may be 
raised as to whether all these different forms of 
individual and collective behavior may be re- 
garded as instances of the same generic process. 
So many different referents for a single concept 
make it impossible to formulate and verify pre- 
cise generalizations. 

Although the author is a psychiatrist and 
uses psychoanalytic terminology, his theory of 
panic is somewhat different in emphasis from 
that explicitly formulated by Freud. When men 
feel helpless in the face of what is regarded as 
dangerous, they become unsocialized; it is the 
“uncultivated animal” that acts. Panic reac- 
tions are regarded as regressions: severely 
frightened individuals, as the author points out, 
may drool, assume fetal postures, prattle and 
giggle, and suffer from diarrhea and enuresis. 

Sociologists are probably more concerned 
with collective panic than with individual 
fright. Unfortunately, the distinction between 
the two made in the initial chapter becomes 
quite blurred in subsequent portions of the 
book. To be sure, a “panic crowd” consists of 
frightened individuals, but the problem still re- 
mains of accounting for the manner in which the 
affective orientation becomes shared. Is collec- 
tive panic to be regarded as the simultaneous 
and similar reactions of a number of psychologi- 
cally isolated individuals, or is each individual 
in some manner affected by his perception of 
others? Dr. Meerloo speaks of panic as a “‘con- 
tagious disease” for which a few “ringleaders” — 
whom he characterizes as psychopathic—are re- 
sponsible. Thus, implicit in the author’s treat- 
ment of collective panic is the contention that 
the direction of activity is built up in the course 
of the interaction of the individuals with one an- 
other. Unfortunately, however, there is no sys- 
tematic discussion of the conditions under which 
human beings become highly sensitized to ex- 
pressions of fear on the part of their fellows or 
of the process, which is simply designated as 
“panic contagion.” 

The volume contains a wealth of anecdotal 
descriptive material. The forty-seven-item Bib- 
liography will be of considerable assistance to 
serious students of elementary collective be- 
havior. On the whole, however, it adds little to 
the existing inadequate knowledge of panic. 
While the author is making a pioneering effort 
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in an undeveloped area of inquiry, it is to be 
hoped that he will introduce greater precision in 
his future formulations. 

TAMOTSU SHIBUTANI 
University of Chicago 


Cooperative Group Living: An International 
Symposium on Group Farming and the Soci- 
ology of Cooperation. Edited by HEnrIx F, 
INFIELD and JoserH B. Mater. New York: 
Henry Koosis & Co., 1950. Pp. vi+26r. 
$3.50. 

When anomy prevails in any society, there 
will be many who yearn for the familistic 
Gemeinschaft believed to be found in co-opera- 
tively operated farming enterprises and commu- 
nities. Also, when the larger society requires 
that members violate their norms, as is the case 
with groups of conscientious objectors, they 
may long for co-operative enterprises of their 
own. Because of rapid changes with accompany- 
ing secularization and great personal insecurity, 
the interest in group and co-operative farming 
is on the increase. This book will, therefore, 
have an audience. Its twenty-two chapters, 
written by twenty authors, deal with group 
farming in the United States, Canada, the Sovi- 
et Union, Mexico, Israel, England, Nova 
Scotia, French North Africa, and Germany. The 
industrial co-operatives of China are also treat- 
ed, and considerable attention is given to vari- 
ous principles involved in co-operation in gener- 
al and group farming in particular. 

Although Infield’s three chapters and intro- 
duction are objective descriptions and analysis 
and although the book contains excellent 
thumbnail sketches of the Mexican ejido, the 
kolkhoz of Russia, the kevutzah and similar or- 
ganizations in Palestine, the Antigonish Move- 
ment in Nova Scotia, and the co-operatives in 
China, Germany, and North Africa, most of it 
is a polemic for co-operatives which are con- 
trasted with competitive farming operations. 
For example, we read: “On the ordinary family 
farm diversification means usually overwork for 
the farmer himself and exploitation of wife and 
children. So long as the wife and children do not 
protest too vigorously, it may go on, as no wages 
are charged against it. In some communal 
groups a similar situation may arise; but the ac- 
counting should reveal whether or not labor is 
being used efficiently” (L. E. Drayton on p. 41). 
‘When crops and prices permit, [the Saskatche- 
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wan family wheat farmer] is likely to move into 
a town or city for the winter months. .. . The 
wheat farmer tends to exploit his land, and to 
remove himself from any emotional association 
with the soil. He is driven by the economic facts 
in his life to invest in more land than he can 
properly farm. . . . There are strong strains of 
individualism in the wheat farmer” (Williams 
on p. 51). The fact that much of the book is a 
polemic for what has gone under the term “co- 
operation” obscures the fact that all group ac- 
tivity is co-operative and that the agencies de- 
scribed are not so different from so-called “‘capi- 
talistic” activities as the authors assume. 

The book may be criticized for failing to take 
into account cross-cultural variations in social 
structure and values which may either foster or 
hinder the idealized type of co-operative activi- 
ty. This is obvious in many places, including the 
following: “Urban workers who are in constant 
contact with each other at work usually agree 
well. . . . It is no insuperable task for a group of 
farmers to remain on friendly terms with the 
group. ... It would appear essential that the 
domain of cooperation be marked out and that 
the members be left an area, preferably in their 
home life, where they can express and develop 
their individuality” (L. E. Drayton on p. 44). 
Certainly the Russian peasant of the last gen- 
eration, accustomed as he was to the various re- 
straints of the mir, and the isolated rancher or 
wheat farmer have different needs for privacy 
and sociability. Such variations are not dis- 
cussed in the book. 

Sociometricians will be interested in an anal- 
ysis and comparison of interpersonal relations 
between fifteen settlers at Matador, Saskatche- 
wan, and fifteen at Macedonia, Georgia. Group 
coherence was measured by a study of mutual 
choices, and the social status score of each per- 
son was calculated on the basis of the number of 
times he or she was chosen as companion in 
working, bunking, eating, hunting, town-visit- 
ing, and in sports and in discussing farm and 
personal problems. Infield, the author of this, 
the most scientific and objective part of the 
book, does not furnish the first data to disprove 
Bronfenbrenner’s claim that persons who are ac- 
cepted on the basis of one criterion are likely to 
be accepted on the basis of other criteria. Most 
recent data on this are furnished in Helen Jen- 
nings’ revised Leadership and Isolation and 
Bobbie Norfleet’s article, “Interpersonal Rela- 


tions and Group Productivity,” Journal of So- 
cial Issues, Volume IV, No. 2 (spring, 1948). 


CHARLES P. Loomis 
Michigan State College 


Cases and Readings on Law and Society in Three 
Books, Book One: Law and Society in Evolu- 
tion; Book Two: Law in Modern Democratic 
Society; Book Three: Law, Totalitarianism 
and Democracy. By SIDNEY Post SIMPSON 
and JuLtus STONE, with the collaboration of 
MAGDALENA Scuocu. St. Paul, Minn.: West 
Publishing Co., 1948-49. Pp. 692; 1592; 
2389. 

There are several hundreds of selections 
gathered into these volumes. I am sure that it 
must be the largest and most comprehensive set 
of selections ever put together on the relation of 
society and law. The sociological bent is made 
evident by the fact that Roscoe Pound wrote 
the Introduction and by the nature of the sev- 
eral essays written by the compiling authors 
themselves. Malinowski and Radcliffe-Brown 
are quoted in the first book, along with Maine, 
Hartland, Vinogradoff, and other classical writ- 
ers on the evolution of law. But it is the evolu- 
tionary conceptions of Maine and others of his 
school which are given the greater weight. One 
could have wished more attention had been 
given to simple local communities and other 
units not strictly of kin; to communities where 
a mixture of peoples has compelled some com- 
posing of difference of concept and rule; to the 
crises in social control occasioned by migration, 
conquests, revolution, and catastrophe. Such 
matters appear to be treated (in a section en- 
titled “From Kin to Political Institutions’) 
rather as some ancient series of generalized 
events playing a part in some single evolution of 
the law than as repeated processes which are 
with us today on a large scale and perhaps will 
be with our race as long as we survive on the 
earth. However, I am reluctant to push such a 
criticism because of the fact that in the wealth 
of selections presented almost any idea ever ex- 
pressed about these matters turns up in some 
form or other. 

I was also a bit disappointed that the cases 
from among primitive and exotic societies are 
not really cases but general descriptions. It 
would be good to have in our comparative study 
of law and society some cases of actual quarrels 
in other cultures, so that one could see their 
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kinds of evidence and reasoning in the same de- 
tail as in cases presented from courts in our own 
part of the world. 

After the book on the evolution of law comes 
one on the effects of the industrial revolution on 
society and law. The authors’ Introduction to it 
is an outstanding original contribution. It is an 
essay on the interaction between the laissez 
faire conception and the facts of life that should 
be included in any sociological treatment of law 
in modern society. The last volume contains a 
rich selection not merely of general statements 
concerning the consequences for law of the to- 
talitarian philosophies but of cases from courts 
in Nazi Germany. 

Where one is dealing with so fine a collection 
of ideas and material one can do little but rec- 
ommend it to others. The authors have made 
available to anyone interested in a comparative 
sociology of law a fascinating and valuable col- 
lection. I am confident that many generations of 
students and teachers of social science, as well 
as of law, will be grateful to them. 


C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


Society and Its Criminals. By PAuL REIWALD. 
Translated and edited by T. E. James. New 
York: International Universities Press, 1950. 
Pp. xix+315. $4.50. 

This psychoanalytic interpretation of the 
criminal law was translated from a German 
work published in Switzerland in 1948. The 
author is a lawyer-turned-psychoanalyst. The 
book organizes a wide array of ethnological, his- 
torical, legal, and psychological facts into a 
systematic interpretation of the criminal law. 
The principles of this system of thought have 
been stated by Freud and other psychoanalysts 
but are here elaborated and developed better 
than in any other psychoanalytic treatise on the 
criminal law. The important question with 
which the book deals is that of the emotions 
which are released in society by criminal behav- 
ior and the part these play in the criminal law. 
The argument is that society must retain the 
criminal to satisfy its emotional needs for pun- 
ishment and for aggression; society fights the 
criminal but does so in a manner which perpetu- 
ates him. This process in society is similar to 
self-punishment in the neurotic; and criminal 
law might be called a societal neurosis. Reiwald 
pays particular attention to crime novels, news- 
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paper accounts of crimes, and other popular ex. 
pression of interest in crime. This interest is in- 
terpreted as due to infantile sexual curiosity, as 
an expression of need for punishment, and as a 
displacement of aggression; also, it is due to 
identification with the criminal, for we have all 
stood before the punishing judge in the person 
of the father. 

The validity of this system of thought de- 
pends primarily upon its basic concepts. With a 
few exceptions the system has internal consist- 
ency, but so do the systems constructed by pa- 
tients of the psychoanalysts. Among the basic 
concepts are instincts, especially the instinct of 
aggression, and the unconscious. Reiwald’s in- 
terpretation has no validity and little meaning 
to one who denies the instincts and the uncon- 
scious, as do many scholars in the social and 
psychological sciences. Consequently, this book 
does not represent empirical science, as the 
translator states, but a philosophical system. 
Reiwald states that criminal justice is incompre- 
hensible without the acceptance of the uncon- 
scious, but this means merely that Reiwald’s 
particular interpretation cannot be made with- 
out this assumption. Reiwald implies that the 
persons who do not make this assumption wish 
to retain the scaffold and the prison in order to 
satisfy their own need for punishment. 

In company with other psychoanalysts, Rei- 
wald’s theory closely approaches an “‘iron law of 
aggression”: there is a relatively fixed fund of 
aggression in the person which must be released 
in one manner if not in another. He speaks of the 
‘fndestructible strength of the human in- 
stincts” and asks whether the reduction in the 
murder rate in the earlier generation was not the 
reason for the world wars. Consistent with this 
position, he states that punishment is “immor- 
tal” and changes only in minor details. This is 
in direct conflict with the findings of Durkheim, 
Ranulf, and other sociologists who not only 
noted wide variations in the principle of punish- 
ment but developed cultural hypotheses to ex- 
plain them. At this point Reiwald consistently 
advocates substitutes for punishment, a propo- 
sition which is obviously in conflict with his con- 
cept of the “immortality” of punishment. He 
speaks with enthusiasm of Aichhorn’s policies of 
mildness and kindness; of the English Preven- 
tion of Crimes Act of 1908, which “reduced 
crimes 20 per cent”; and of a similar statute in 
Australia which “reduced crimes 50 per cent.” 
But he makes no attempt to explain why the 
emotional needs for the criminal were lowered in 
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England and Australia so that these statutes 
which reduced punishment could be enacted. 
This conclusion, inconsistent as it is with his 
general interpretation of the criminal law, raises 
the question whether his general interpretation 
is not primarily an attack on criminal law from 
the point of view of policy; he seems to attack 
the criminal law by innuendo rather than by a 
rational demonstration that punishment is less 
effective than some other method of protecting 
society against crime. 

EpwWIN H. SUTHERLAND 
Indiana University 


Chance To Belong: Story of the Los Angeles 
Youth Project, 1943-1949. By DUANE ROBIN- 
son. New York: Woman’s Press, 1949. Pp. 
xvii+173. $5.00. 

This book is a report of the Los Angeles 
Youth Project, an organized endeavor initiated 
in 1943 to offer services on a large scale to 
youths in disadvantaged groups in the city. The 
project was a concerted response of the commu- 
nity as a whole to the tensions and social un- 
rest of insecurely established minority groups 
and newcomers most acutely affected by the 
wartime growth of the city. These dislocations 
had come to the fore during the summer of 1943 
in the “‘zoot-suit” riots, hostile outbreaks be- 
tween servicemen and gangs of Negro and Mexi- 
can-American youth. Ten, and, later, eleven, 
private agencies combined to develop a program 
to attract “‘slum” youth; they were soon joined 
by such public bodies as the Board of Education 
and the City Recreation Committee. 

Both in its method of attack and in the am- 
biguous significance of what was accomplished, 
the Los Angeles Youth Project poses a number 
of questions which must be faced by any com- 
munity presuming to deal with the problems 
commonly subsumed under “delinquency.” In 
the youth-serving programs of agencies the 
range of vision is limited by the facilities and 
techniques at their disposal and their assump- 
tions, the most important of which are those 
concerning the nature of the persons to be 
served, the objectives to be sought, and the ex- 
tent to which the services offered actually assist 
in the achievement of the latter. 

It is to the credit of the Los Angeles Youth 
Project that a clear insight into the character of 
the problems of underprivileged youth led to a 
number of modifications of the traditional ap- 


proach. The project made a distinction between 
youth accessible through conventional pro- 
grams and those for whom a special approach 
had to be devised. In practice this led to the 
setting-up of a Special Service Unit designed to 
contact and work directly with “delinquent 
gangs” and to introduce them gradually to 
agency services. 

A further and equally important modifica- 
tion was the decision of the Youth Project to 
work on an area basis rather than segmentally 
through the city-wide agencies as units. The 
author does not state the antecedents of such a 
plan, but it is clear from the description of the 
districts that they are those whose populations 
are known to share many social and economic 
characteristics and problems. This decision soon 
brought out the issue of the division of labor be- 
tween agencies operating within a given area, 
and the relation of agency expansion to the most 
pressing of local problems. The function of area 
co-ordinator was developed to meet this con- 
tingency. His office placed a premium upon a 
close acquaintance with the inhabitants and 
problems of the area and demanded personal 
qualities of imagination, flexibility, and in- 
genuity. 

The very multiplicity and diversity of local 
problems confronting area co-ordinator and 
agencies affected the methods and tactics that 
could be applied. The co-ordinator had to work 
with indigenous social forces and to encourage 
them to assume increasing responsibility for 
local programs. Where such local leadership had 
not developed, he had to call it into existence. 
Agencies, churches, schools, playgrounds, and 
other facilities were all utilized. 

There are three possible criteria for the eval- 
uation of such programs: (1) some objective in- 
dex such as a diminishing rate of official delin- 
quency; (2) an appraisal of the subtle changes 
in self-conceptions and social orientations of the 
youth reached; and (3) an examination of the 
assumptions and values which lie behind and 
motivate the program. This work has not rested 
its case upon changes in rates, although a de- 
cline in official delinquency is suggested. Nor 
has it attempted a thoroughgoing evaluation of 
the changes in attitudes and conduct of the 
youth served. The attempt made at self-criti- 
cism was primarily in terms of considerations 
that would increase the efficiency of the existing 
organization as organization. Consequently, the 
book not only stops far short of adequate evalu- 
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ation but indicates also the extreme difficulty of 
doing so. 

This report treats insufficiently or not at all 
of a number of issues which arise from the vari- 
ous dimensions of the social relationship be- 
tween project workers and youth. The first re- 
fers to the qualifications and training requisite 
to the selection of workers who can establish ef- 
fective contact with slum youth and particular- 
ly with those generally inaccessible to conven- 
tional agency programs. The second is the prob- 
lem inhering in the difficulty of transferral of 
“delinquent gangs” and other inaccessible 
youth into regular agency programs; the report 
comments on frequent difficulties and disap- 
pointments. Perhaps the actual problem is one 
of unrealistic expectations. The assumption be- 
hind such attempts at transferral is that the de- 
sirable goal of work with any group of youth is 
the forming of a club. But this not only may be 
an imposition alien to their way of life but may 
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even destroy their original informal interperson- 
al relationships. 

In so far as this book attempts the task of in- 
quiring into the meaning of such projects to the 
young people themselves, it does so in the ter- 
minology of group work. For example: “Group 
workers are interested in the growth of a group 
from its primitive beginnings to the maturity of 
a highly democratic, cooperative group. This 
growth should bring increasing security and 
satisfaction to the members and permit them to 
develop those qualities of personality and char- 
acter which have been accepted as desirable for 
our culture” (pp. 164-65). It is submitted that 
such ideology may serve merely as a blinder 
rather than a stimulus to further investigation 
into the significance of their activity for the 
youth concerned. 


HAROLD FINESTONE 
Chicago 
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